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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tue note Alfred Hardie received on the 10th 
of April, was from Peggy Black. The letters 
were well formed, for she had been educated at 
the national school ; but the style was not upon 
a par. 

* Mr. Alfred, Sir,—Margaret Black sends her 
respects, and if you want to know the truth 
about the money, I can tell you all, and where it 
is at this present time. Sir, I am now in situa- 
tion at Silverton Grove House about a furlong 
from the station; and, if you will be so good to 
call there and ask for Margaret, I will tell you 
where it is, which I mean the 14,000/. ; for it is 
asin the young lady should be beguiled of her 
own. Only you must please come this evening, 
or else to-morrow before ten o’clock, by reason 
my mistress and me we are going up to London 
that day early, and she talk of taking me abroad 
along with her. 

“T remain, Sir, 
* Yours respectfully to command, 
* MarGareT Buiack. 

“ If you please, sir, not to-show this letter on 
no account.” 


Alfred read this twice over, and felt a con- 
temptuous repugnance towards the writer, a 
cashiered servant, who offered to tell the truth 
out of spite, having easily resisted every worthy 
motive. Indeed, I think he would have perhaps 
dismissed the subject into the fire, but for a 
strange circumstance that had occurred to him 
this very afternoon ; but I had no opportunity to 
relate it till now. Well, just as he was going to 
dress for dinner, he received a visit from Dr. 
Wycherley, a gentleman he scarcely knew by 
name. Dr. Wycherley inquired after his kepha- 
lalgia; Alfred stared and told him it was much 
the same ; troubled him occasionally. 

** And your insomnia.” 

“T don’t know the word: have you any au- 
thority for it ?” 

Dr. Wycherley smiled with a sort of benevo- 
lent superiority, that galled his patient, and pro- 
ceeded to inquire after his nightly visions and 


and asked himself seriously what was the mean- 
ing of all this, and could his father have been 
so mad as to talk over his own shame with this 
stranger: he made no reply whatever. 

Dr. Wycherley’s curiosity was not of a very 
ardent kind: for he was one of those who first 
form an opinion, and then collect the materials 
of one: and a very little fact goes a long 
way with such minds. So, when he got no 
answer about the nocturnal visions and voices, 
he glided calmly on to another matter. “ By- 
the-by, that 14,000/. !” 

Alfred started; and then eyed him keenly: 
* What 14,0007. ?” 

“The fabulous sum you labour under the im- 
pression of your father having been guilty of 
clandestinely appropriating.” 

This was too much for Alfred’s patience : 
“1 don’t know who you are, sir,” said he; “I 
never exchanged but three words in my life with 
you, and do you suppose I will talk to a stranger 
on family matters of so delicate a kind as 
this? I begin to think you have intruded 
yourself on me simply to gratify an impertinent 
curiosity.” 

* The hypothesis is at variance with my esta- 
blished character,” replied the oleaginous one. 
“ Do me the justice to believe in the necessity of 
this investigation, and that it is one of a most 
friendly character.” 

“Then I decline the double nuisance: your 
curiosity and your friendship! take them both 
out of my room, sir, or I shall turn them both 
out by one pair of shoulders.” 

You shall smart for this,” said the doctor, 
driven to plain English by anger, that great sol- 
vent of circumlocution with which Nature has 
mercifully supplied us; he made to the door, 
opened it, and said in considerable excitement to 
some one outside, “ Excited !—Very !” 

Now Dr. Pleonast had no sooner been con- 
verted to the vernacular, and disappeared, than 
another stranger entered the room: he had evi- 
dently been lurking in the passage: it was a 
man of smallish stature, singularly gaunt, an- 
gular, and haggard, but dressed in a spruce suit 
of black, tight, new, and glossy. In short, he 
looked like Romeo’s apothecary gone to Stultz 
with the money. He fluttered in with pale 
cheek and apprehensive body, saying hurriedly, 
“Now, my dear sir, be calm: pray be calm: I 





voices. But at this Alfred looked grave as well as 
surprised and vexed. He was on his guard now, 
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you, and I am sure you won’t make me lose my 
journey; will you now ?” 

“ And pray who asked you to come all the way 
from London, sir ?” 

“ A person to whom your health is very dear.” 

“Oh indeed; so I have secret friends, have 1? 
Well, you may tell my secret, underhand, friends, 
T never was better in my life.” 

“Tam truly glad to hear it,” said the little 
man: “let me introduce myself; as Dr. Wy- 
cherley forgot to do it.” And he handed Alfred 
a card, on which his name and profession were 
written. 

“ Well, Mr. Speers,” said Alfred, “I have only 
a moment to give you, for I must dress for 
dinner. What do you want?” 

“T come, sir, in hopes of convincing your 
friends you are not so very ill; not incurable. 
Why your eye is steady, your complexion good ; 
a little high with the excitement of this conver- 
sation; but, if we can only get over this little 
delusion, all will be well.” 

“ What little delusion ?” 

* About the 14,0007. you know.” 

“What 14,000/.? I have not 
14,0002. to you, have 1?” 

“No, sir: you seem to shun it like poison; 
that is the worst of it; you talk about it to 
others fast enough; but to Dr. Wycherley and 
myself, who could cure you of it, you would hide 
all about it, if you could.” 

At this Alfred rose and put his hands in his 
pockets and looked down grimly on his inquisitor. 
“Mr. Speers,” said he, “you had better go. 
There is no credit to be gained by throwing so 
small an apothecary, as you, out of that window; 
and you won't find it pleasant either; for, if 
you provoke me to it, 1 shall not stand upon 
ceremony; I shan’t open the window first, 
as I should for Dr. What’s his confounded 
name.” 

At these suggestive words, spoken with sup- 
pressed ire and flashing eyes, Speers scuttled to 
the door crabwise, holding the young lion in 
check, conventionally; to wit with an eye as 
valiant as a sheep’s; and a joyful apothecary 
was he when he found himself safe outside the 
house and beside Dr. Wycherley, who was wait- 
ing for him. 

Alfred soon cooled, and began to laugh at his 
own anger and the unbounded impudence of his 
visitors: but, on the other hand, it struck him 
as a grave circumstance that so able a man as 
his father should stir muddy water; should go 
and talk to these strangers about the money he 
had misappropriated. He puzzled himself all 
the time he was dressing: and, not to trouble 
the reader with all the conjectures that passed 
through his mind, he concluded at last, that Mr. 
Hardie must feel very strong, very sure there 
was no evidence against him but his son’s, or he 
would not take the eighth commandment by the 
horns like this. 

“Injustice carries it with a high hand,” 


mentioned 


youth to imitate his father’s shamelessness: so 
he locked this last ineident in his own breast ; 
did not even mention it to Julia. 

But now, on reading Peggy’s note, his warlike 
instincts awoke, and, though he despised his 
correspondent and her motives, he could not let 
such a chance pass of defeating brazen injustice. 
It was unfortunate and awkward to have to go 
to Silverton on his wedding morning; but, after 
all, there was plenty of time. He packed up his 
things at once for the wedding tour, and in the 
morning took them with him in the fly to Silver- 
ton: his plan was to come back direct to Albion 
Villa: so he went to Silverton Grove full dressed, 
all ready for the wedding. 

As it happened he overtook his friend Peter- 
son just outside the town, called to him gaily, 
and invited him to church and breakfast. 

To his surprise the young gentleman replied 
sullenly that he should certainly not come. 

* Not come, old fellow ?” said Alfred, hurt. 

* You have a good check to ask me,” retorted 
the other. 

This led to an explanation. Peterson’s com- 
plaint was that he had told Alfred he was 
in love with Julia, and Alfred had gone 
directly and fallen in love with her, just to cut 
him out. 

“What are you talking about ?” said Alfred: 
“so this is the reason you have kept away’ from 
me of late: why, 1 was engaged to her at the 
very time; only my father was keeping us 
apart.” 

“Then why didn’t you say so ?” 

“ Because my love is not of the prattling 
sort.” 

“‘ Oh, nonsense ; I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“You don’t believe my word! Did you ever 
know me tell a lie? At that rate think what 
you please, sir: drive on, Strabo.” 

And so ended that little friendship. 

On the road our ardent youth arranged in his 
head a noble scheme. He would bring Peggy 
Black home with him, compensating her liberally 
for the place she would thereby lose : would 
confront her privately with his father, and con- 
vince him it was his interest to restore the Dodds 
their money with a good grace, take the 5000/. 
he had already offered, and countenance the wed- 
ding by letting Jane be present at it. It was 
hard to do all this in the time, but well worth 
trying for, and not impossible; a two-horse 
fly is not a slow conveyance, and he offered the 
man a guinea to drive fast; so that it was 
not nine o’clock when they reached Silver- 
ton Grove House, a place Alfred had never 
heard of; this, however, I may observe, was 
no wonder: for it had not borne that name a 
twelvemonth. 

It was a large square mansion of red brick, 
with stone facings and corners, and with balus- 
trades that hid the garret windows. It stood in 
its own grounds, and the entrance was through 
handsome iron gates, one of which was wide 





thought Alfred, with a sigh. He was not the 


open to admit people on foot or horseback. 
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The flyman got down and tried to open the 
other, but could not manage it. “There, don’t 
waste time,” said Alfred impatiently, “let me 
out.” 

He found a notice under the bell, “ Ring and 
enter.” He rang accordingly, and at the clang 
the hall-door opened, as if he had pulled a porter 
along with the bell; and a grey-haired servant 
out of livery stood on the steps to receive him. 
Alfred hurried across the plat, which was trimmed 
as neatly asa college green, and asked the servant 
if he could see Margaret Black. 

“Margaret Black ?” said the man doubtfally : 
*T’ll inquire, sir. Please to follow me.” 

They entered a handsome hall, with antlers 
and armour : from this a double staircase led up 
to a landing with folding doors in the centre of 
it ; one of these doors was wide open like the 
iron gate outside. The servant showed Alfred 
up the left-hand staircase, through the open 
door, into a spacious drawing-room, handsomely 
though not gaily furnished and decorated; but a 
little darkened by Venetian blinds. 

The old servant walked gravely on, and on, 
till Alfred began to think he would butt the 
wall; but he put his hand out and opened a 
door, that might very well escape a stranger’s 
notice ; for it was covered with looking-giass, and 
matched another narrow mirror in shape and 
size: this door led into a very long room, as 
plain and even sordid as the drawing-room was 
inviting ; the unpapered walls were a cold drab, 
and wanted washing ; there was a thick cobweb 
up in one corner, and from the ceiling hung the 
tail of another, which the housemaid’s broom had 
scotched not killed : that side of the room they 
entered by was all books. The servant said, 
“Stay here a moment, sir, and I’ll send her to 
you.” With this he retired into the drawing- 
room, closing the door softly after him: once 
closed it became invisible; it fitted like wax, 
and left nothing to be seen but books ; not even 
aknob. It shut to with that gentle but clean 
click which a spring bolt, however polished and 
oiled and gently closed, will emit. Altogether 
it was enough to give some people aturn. But 
Alfred’s nerves were not to be affected by trifles ; - 
he put his hands in his pockets and walked up 
and down the room, quietly enough at first, but 
by-and-by uneasily. “Confound her for wast- 
ing my time,” thought he; “why doesn’t she 
come ?” 

Then, as he had learned to pick up the frag- 
ments of time, and hated dawdling, he went to 
take a book from the shelves. 

He found it was a piece of iron, admirably 
painted : it chilled his hand with its unexpected 
coldness: and all the books on and about the 
door were iron and chilly. 

Well,” thought he, “this is the first dummy 
ever took mein. What a fool the man must be! 
Why, he could have bought books with ideas in 
them for the price of these impostors.” 

Still Peggy did not come. So he went to a 
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window ; meaning to open it and inquire after 
her: lo and behold he found this was a knob 
without a door. There had been a door but it 
was blocked up. The only available door on 
that side had a keyhole, but no lateb, nor 
handle. 

Alfred was a prisoner. 

He no sooner found this out than he began 
to hammer on the door with his fists, and call 
out. 

This had a good effect, for he heard a woman’s 
dress come rustling: a key was inserted, and the 
door opened. But, instead of Peggy, it was a 
tall well-formed woman of thirty, with dark 
grey eyes, and straightish eyebrows massive and 
black as jet. She was dressed quietly but likea 
lady. Mrs. Archbold, for that was her name, 
cast on Alfred one of those swift, all-devouring 
glances, with which her sex contrive to take in 
the features, character, and dress of a person 
from head to foot ; and smiled most graciously 
on him, revealing a fine white set of teeth. She 
begged him to take a seat ; and sat down her- 
self. She had left the door ajar. 

* T came to see Margaret Black,” said Alfred. 

* Margaret Black? There is no such person 
here,” was the quiet reply. 

** What, has she gone away so early as this ?” 

Mrs. Archbold smiled, and said soothingly, 
* Are you sure she ever existed; except in your 
imagination ?”” 

Alfred laughed at this, and showed her Peggy’s 
letter. She ran her eye over it, and returned it 
him with a smile of a different kind, half pitying, 
half cynical. But presently resuming her former 
manner, “I remember now,” said she in duleet 
tones: “the anxiety you are labouring under is 
about a large sum of money, is it not ?” 

* What, can you give me any information 
about it ?” said he, surprised. 

“ T think we can render you great service in 
the matter, infinite service, Mr. Hardie,” was the 
reply, ina voice of very honey. 

Alfred was amazed at this. “You say you 
don’t know Peggy! And yet you seem to know 
me. I never saw you in my life before, madam ; 
what on earth is the meaning of all this ?” 

* Calm yourself,” said Mrs. Archbold, laying 
a white and finely moulded hand upon his arm, 
“there is no wonder nor mystery in the matter : 
yeu were expected.” 

The colour rushed into Alfred’s face, and he 
started to his feet: some vague instinct told him 
to be gone from this place. 

The lady fixed her eyes on him, put her hand 
to a gold chain that was round her neck, and 
drew out of her white bosom, not a locket, nor 
a key, but an ivory whistle; keeping her eye 
steadily fixed on Alfred, she breathed softly into 
the whistle. Then two men stepped quietly in 
at the door; one was a short, stout, snob, with 
great red whiskers, the othera wiry gentleman 
with iron-grey hair. The latter spoke to Alfred, 
and began to coax him. If Mrs. Archbold was 
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my dear young gentleman; don’t agitate yourself. 
You have been sent here for your good; and 
that youmay be cured, and so restored to 
society, and to your anxious and affectionate 
friends.” 

“ What are you talking about? what do you 
mean?” cried Alfred ; “are you mad ?” 

“ No, we are not,” said the short snob, with a 
coarse laugh. 

“Have done with this fooling, then,” said 
Alfred, sharply; “the person I came to see is 
not here; good morning.” 

The short man instantly stepped to the door, 
and put his back to it. The other said, calmly, 
“No, Mr. Hardie, you cannot leave the house at 
present.” 

“Can’t 1? Why not, pray?” said Alfred, 
drawing his breath hard: and his eyes began to 
glitter dangerously. 

* We are responsible for your safety; we have 
force at hand if necessary; pray do not compel 
us to summon it.” 

“Why where, in God’s name, am I?” said 
Alfred, panting now ; “is this a prison ?” 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Archbold, soothingly ; 
“it is a place where you will be cured of 
your headaches and your delusions, and subjected 
to no unnecessary pain nor restraint.” 

“Oh, bother,” said the short snob, brutally. 
“Why mak~ two bites of a cherry? You are in 
my asylum, young gentleman, and a devilish 
lucky thing for you.” 

At this fatal word, “asylum,” Alfred uttered 
a cry of horror and despair, and his eyes roved 
wildly round the room in search of escape. But 
the windows of the room, though outside the 
house they seemed to come as low as those of the 
drawing-room, were partly bricked up within, 
and made just too high to be reached without a 
chair. And his captors read that wild glance 
directly, and the doctor whipped one chair away, 
while Mrs. Archbold, with more tact, sat quietly 
down on the other. They all three blew their 
whistles shrilly. 

Alfred uttered an oath and rushed at the door: 
but heard heavy feet running on stone passages 
towards the whistles, and felt he had no chance 
out that way: his dilating eye fell upon the 
handle of the old defunct door: he made a high 
leap, came down with his left foot on its knob 
of brass, and, though of course he could not 
stand on it, contrived to spring from it slap at 
the window—Mrs. Archbold screamed—he broke 
the glass with his shoulder, and tore and kicked 
the woodwork, and squeezed through on to a 
stone ledge outside, and stood there bleeding 
and panting, just as half a dozen keepers burst 
into the room at his back. He was more than 
twenty feet from the ground: to leap down was 
death or mutilation; he saw the flyman driving 
away. He yelled to him, “Hy! hy! stop! 
stop!” The flyman stopped and looked round. 
But soon as he saw who it was, he just grinned: 
Alfred could see his hideous grin; and there was 
the rattle of chairs, being brought to the window, 





and men were mounting softly to secure him; a 
coarse hand stole towards his ankle; he took a 
swift step and sprang desperately on to the next 
ledge :—it was an old manor-house, and these 
ledges were nearly a foot broad :—from this one 
he bounded to the next, and then to a third, the 
last but one on this side the building; the corner 
ledge was but half the size, and offered no safe 
footing : but close to it he saw the outside leaves 
ofatree. That tree then must grow close to 
the corner; could he but get round to it he 
might yet reach the ground whole. Urged by 
that terror of a madhouse, which is natural to a 
sane man, and in England is fed by occasional 
disclosures, and the general suspicion they ex- 
cite, he leaped on to a piece of stone no bigger 
than one’s hat, and then whirled himself round 
into the tree, all eyes to see and claws to 
grasp. 

It was a weeping ash: he could get hold of 
nothing but soft yielding slivers, that went 
through his fingers, and so down with him like a 
bulrush, and souse he went with his hands full 
of green leaves over head and ears into the 
water of an enormous iron tank that fed the 
baths. 

The heavy plunge, the sudden cold water, the 
instant darkness, were appalling: yet, like the 
fox among the hounds, the gallant young-gen- 
tleman did not lose heart nor give tongue. He 
came up gurgling and gasping, and swimming 
for his life in manly silence: he swam round and 
round the edge of the huge tank trying in vain 
to get a hold upon its cold rusty walls. He 
heard whistles and voices about; they came 
faint to him where he was, but he knew they 
could not be very far off. 

Life is sweet. It flashed .across him how, a 
few years before, an university man of great 
promise had perished miserably in a tank on 
some Swiss mountain, a tank placed for the com- 
fort of travellers. He lifted his eyes to Heaven 
in despair, and gave one great sob. 

Then he turned upon his back and floated : but 
he was obliged to paddle with his hands a little 
to keep up. 

A window opened a few feet above him, and a 
face peered out between the bars. 

Then he gave all up for lost, and looked to hear 
a voice denounce him : but no, the livid face and 
staring eyes at the window took no notice of him ; 
it was a maniac, whose eyes, bereft of reason, 
conveyed no images to the sentient brain: only by 
some half vegetable instinct this darkened man 
was turning towards the morning sun, and staring 
it full in the face; Alfred saw the rays strike and 
sparkle on those glassy orbs, and fire them; yet 
they never so much as winked. He was appalled 
yet fascinated by this weird sight; could not 
take his eyes off it, and shuddered at it in the 
very water. With such creatures as that he 
must be confined, or die miserably like a mouse 
in a basin of water. 

He hesitated between two horrors. 

Presently his foot struck something, and he 
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found it was a large pipe that entered the tank to 
the distance of about afoot. This pipe was not 
more than three feet under water, and Alfred soon 
contrived to get upon it, and rest his fingers upon 
the iron edge of the tank. The position was 
painful: yet so he determined to remain till 
night ; and then, if possible, steal away. Every 
faculty of mind and body was strung up to defend 
himself against the wretches who had entrapped 
him. 

He had not been long in this position, when 
voices approached, and next the shadow of a 
ladder moved across the wall towards him. 
The keepers were going to search his pitiable 
hiding-place. They knew, what he did not, that 
there was no outlet from the premises: so now, 
having hunted every other corner and cranny, 
they came by what is called the exhaustive 
process of reasoning to this tank; and, when 
they got near it, something in the appearance of 
the tree caught the gardener’s quick eye. Alfred 
quaking heard him say, “Look here! He is not 
far from this.” 

Another voice said, “Then the Lord have 
mercy on him; why there’s seven foot of water; 
I measured it last night.” 

At this Alfred was conscious of a movement 
aud a murmur, that proved humanity was not 
extinct; and the ladder was fixed close to the 
tank, and feet came hastily up it. 

Alfred despaired. 

But, as usual with spirits so quickwitted and 
resolute, it was but for a moment. “One man 
in his time plays many animals ;” he caught at 
the words he had heard, and played the game the 
jackal desperate plays in India, the fox in Eng- 
land, the elephant in Ceylon: he feigned death ; 
filled his mouth with water, floated on his back 
paddling imperceptibly, and half closed his 
eyes. 

He was rewarded by a loud shout of dismay 
just above his head, and very soon another ladder 
was placed on the other side, and with ropes and 
hands he was drawn out and carried down the 
ladder: he took this opportunity to discharge 
the water from his mouth; on which a coarse 
voice said, “ Look there! is troubles are at an 
end.” 

However they laid him on the grass, and sent 
for the doctor; then took off his coat, and one 
of them began to feel his heart to see whether 
there was any pulsation left ; he found it thump- 
ing. “Look out,” he cried in some alarm; “ he’s 
shamming Abraham.” 

But, before the words were well uttered, Alfred, 
who was a practised gymnast, bounded off the 
ground without touching it with his hands, and 
fled like a deer towards the front of the house; 
for he remembered the open iron gate: the 
attendants followed shouting, and whistle an- 
swered whistle all over the grounds. Alfred got 
safe to the iron gate: alas! it had been closed 
at the first whistle twenty minutes ago. He 
turned in rage and desperation, and the head 
keeper, a powerful man, was rushing incau- 


tiously upon him. Alfred instantly steadied 
himself, and with his long arm caught the man 
in full career a left-handed blow like the kick of 
a pony, that laid his cheek open and knocked 
him stupid and staggering; he followed it up 
like lightning with his right, and, throwing his 
whole weight into this second blow, sent the 
staggering man to grass; slipped past another, 
and skirting the south side of the house got 
to the tank again well in advance of his pur- 
suers, seized the ladder, carried it to the garden 
wall, and was actually half way up it, and saw 
the open country and liberty, when the ladder 
was dragged away and he fell heavily to the 
ground, and a keeper threw himself bodily on 
him. Alfred half expected this, and drawing up 
his foot in time, dashed it furiously in the coming 
face, actually knocking the man backwards; 
another kneeled on his chest; Alfred caught 
him by the throat so felly that he lost all power, 
and they rolled over and over together, and 
Alfred got clear and ran for it again, and got on 
the middle of the lawn, and hallooed to the 
house:—“ Hy! hy! Are there any more sane 
men imprisoned there ? come out, and fight for 
your lives!” Instantly the open windows were 
filled with white faces, some grinning, some 
exulting, all greatly excited; and a hideous 
uproar shook the whole place—for the poor 
souls were all sane in their own opinion—and 
the whole force of attendants, two of them 
bleeding profusely from his blows, made a 
cordon and approached him; but he was too 
cunning to wait to be fairly surrounded; he 
made his rush at an under-keeper, feinted at his 
head, caught him a heavy blow in the pit of the 
stomach, doubled him up in a moment, and off 
again, leaving the man on his knees vomiting 
and groaning. Several mild maniacs ran out in 
vast agitation and, to curry favour, offered to 
help catch him. Vast was their zeal. But, 
when it came to the point, they only danced 
wildly about and cried “Stop him! for God’s 
sake stop him! he’s ill, dreadfully ill; poor 
wretch! knock out his brains!” And, whenever 
he came near them, away they ran whining like 
kicked curs. 

Mrs. Archbold, looking out at a window, 
advised them all to let him alone, and she would 
come out and persuade him. But they would 
not be advised ; they chased him about the lawn; 
but so swift of foot was he, and so long in the 
reach, that no one of them could stop him, nor 
indeed come near him, without gettimg a facer 
that came like a flash of lightning. 

At last, however, they got so well round him, 
he saw his chance was gone: he took off his hat 
to Mrs. Archbold at the window, and said quietly, 
“T surrender to you, madam.” 

At these words they rushed on him rashly ; on 
this he planted two blows right and leit, swift as 
a cat attacked by dogs; administered two fearful 
black eyes, and instantly folded his arms, saying 





haughtily, “It was to the lady I yielded, not to 
you fellows.’ 
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They seized him, shook their fists in his face, 
cursed him, and pinned him; he was quite 
passive: they handcuffed him, and drove him 
before them, shoving him every now and then 
roughly by the shoulders. He made no resistance, 
spoke no word. They took him to the strong- 
room, and manacled his ankles together with an 
iron hobble, and then strapped them to the bed- 
posts, and fastened his body down by broad 
bands of ticking with leathern straps at the ends ; 
and so left him more helpless than a swaddled 
infant. The hurry and excitement of defence 
were over, and a cold stupor of misery came 
down and sat like lead on him. He lay mute as 
death in his gloomy cell, a tomb within a living 
tomb. And, as he lay, deeper horror grew and 
grew in his dilating eyes; gusts of rage swept 
over him, shook him, and passed; then gusts of 
despairing tenderness; all came and went, but his 
bonds. What would his Julia think? If he 
could only let her know! At this thought he 
called, he shouted, he begged for a messenger : 
there was no reply. The cry of a dangerous 
lunatic from the strong-room was less heeded 
here than a bark from any dog-kennel in Chiris- 
tendom. “This is my father’s doing,” he 
said. ‘Curse him! Curse him! Curse him!” 
and his brain seemed on fire, his temples 
throbbed: he vowed to God to be revenged on 
his father. 

Then he writhed at his own meanness in coming 
to visit a servant, and his folly in being caught 
by so shallow an artifice. He groaned aloud. 
The clock in the hall struck ten. There was just 
time to get back if they would lend him a con- 
veyance. He shouted, he screamed, he prayed. 
He offered terms humbly, piteously ; he would 
forgive his father, forgive them all, he would say 
no more about the money, would do anything, 
consent to anything, if they would only let him 
keep faith with his ‘Tulia : they had better con- 
sent, and not provoke his vengeance. “ Have 
mercy on me!” he cried. “ Don’t make me 
insult her I love. They willall be waiting for me. 
It is my wedding-day: you can’t have known it 
is my wedding-day ; fiends, monsters, I tell 
you it ismy wedding-day. Oh pray send the lady 
to me; she can’t be all stone, and my misery 
might melt a stone.” He listened for an answer, 
he prayed for an answer. There was none. Once 
in a madhouse, the sanest man is mad, however 
interested and barefaced the motive of the re- 
lative who has brought two of the most venal 
class upon the earth to sign away his wits behind 


~ his back ; and, once hobbled and strapped, he is 


a dangerous maniac, for just so many days, 
weeks, or years, as the hobbles handcuffs and 
jacket happen to be left upon him by inhu- 
manity, economy, or simple carelessness. Poor 
Alfred’s cries and prayers were heard; but no 
more noticed than the night howl of a wolf on 
some distant mountain. All was sullen silence, 
but the grating tongue of the clock, which told 
the victim of a legislature’s shallowness and a 
father’s avarice that Time, deaf to his woe, as 


were the walls the men the women and the 
cutting bands, was stealing away with iron 
finger “his last chance of meeting his beloved at 
the altar. 

He closed his eyes, and saw her lovelier than 
ever, dressed all in white, waiting for him with 
sweet concern in that peerless face. “Julia! 
Julia!” he cried, with a loud heart-broken cry. 
The half-hour struck. At that he struggled, he 
writhed, he bounded: he made the very room 
shake, and lacerated his flesh; but that was 
all, No answer. No motion. No help. No 
hope. 

The perspiration rolled down his steaming 
body. ‘The tears burst from his young eyes and 
ran down his cheeks. He sobbed, and sobbing 
almost choked, so tight were his linen bands 
upon his bursting bosom. 

He lay still exhausted. 

The clock ticked harshly on: the rest was 
silence. With this miserable exception ; ever 
and anon the victim’s jammed body shuddered so 
terribly it shook and rattled the iron bedstead, 
and told of the storm within, the agony of the 
racked and all foreboding soul. 

For then rolled over that young head hours 
of mortal anguish that no tongue of man can 
utter, mor pen can shadow. Chained sane 
amongst the mad; on his wedding-day; expect- 
ing with tied hands the sinister acts of the soul- 
murderers who had the power to make their lie 
a truth! We can paint the body writhing vainly 
against its unjust bonds; but who can paint the 
loathing, agonised, soul in a mental situation so 
ghastly? For my part I feel it in my heart of 
hearts; but am impotent to convey it to others ; 
impotent, impotent. 

Pray think of it for yourselves, men and wo- 
men, if you have not sworn never to think over 
a novel. Think of it for your own sakes; Alfred’s 
turn to-day, it may be yours to-morrow. 





SAND GROUSE, 





I’ve seen a sand grouse ! 

Grouse, [ have somewhere read, is a Persian 
word signifying moorfowl. The word grouse, 
like nearly all foreign words, is unable to do its 
own work of conveying a picture to the mind, 
and therefore an English word is called in to 
do its work. Fowls, | as everybody knows, are 
scraping birds, and therefore grouse are scraping 
birds of the moors. Most people in the British 
islands have heard of red grouse, grey grouse, 
black grouse, white grouse, and even cream 
grouse, but only the students of foreign birds 
know anything of sand grouse; and yet sand 
grouse will henceforth figure in every book 
which may be published ‘to give a complete 
account of British birds. 

More than a hundred and twenty of these 
fowl of the plains of Arabia and steppes of 
‘Tartary, have been shot and preserved, and more 
than one hundred and eighty have been seen and 





counted in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
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during the summer of 1863. The ornithologists, | was but five-eighths of an inch long, and strong 


who say they never came here before, that their 
apparition is strange, mysterious, and unprece- 
dented, can scarcely be accused of exaggeration. 
But during our last warm summer, in 1859, two 
specimens of these birds were killed and recorded. 
These specimens have been preserved in the 
museums of Lynn and Derby. Early in July, 
1859, a beautiful male, in perfect plumage, was 
shot in the county of Norfolk, about two miles 
from the Wash, and in the parish of Walpole 
St. Peter’s. This bird is preserved in the Lynn 
museum, and appears to have been the first speci- 
men of its kind Pbtained in England. Gould,'Tem- 
minck, Schlegal, and Degland, indeed omit the 
sand grouse from their lists of European species, 
but Prince Bonaparte includes it in his Geo- 
graphical and Comparative Lists of the Birds of 
Europe and North America. On the 9th of 
July, 1859, a farm labourer was at work “ scuf- 
fling” turnips in a field near Tremadoc, in 
Wales, when he saw three strange birds, and 
being provided with a gun to shoot crows, killed 
one of them. This specimen is preserved in the 
Derby Museum. And nov, instead of tliree, as 
in *59, three hundred sand grouse must have 
been seen in ’63 in the British islands alone, and 
the bird is simultaneously established both as 
European and as British. An occurrence like 
this has seldom happened in the circles of the 
bird-wise. Yellow grouse are just now among 
bird-shooters and bird-lovers, bird-namers, and 
bird-stuffers, a startling novelty, an unheard-of 
marvel, a nine days’ wonder. In one word, the 
sand grouse is the Pepper ghost or optical spectre 
of ornithology. 

These birds of the sunny south were first seen in 
the north. They were first noticed and shot in 
Scotland and the Isle of Walney, in Lancashire. 
By the end of May they were pretty widely 
spread. A sand grouse reached Derby from 
Perth in a poulterer’s hamper, undistinguished 
from vulgar birds, on the Ist of June, and 
another was shot as far north as Wick, in Caith- 
ness, on the 8th of June. One was shot on 
the 13th of May in the county of Durham. 
Hampshire and Sussex are generally believed to 
be the counties first favoured with the visits of 
feathered strangers from the Continent; but 
coveys of sand grouse were seen in Durham 
thirteen days before they were seen in Hamp- 
shire, and sixteen days before one was picked up 
dead in Sussex from knocking its breast against 
a wire of the International Telegraph. They 
were everywhere in June. All have been found 
on the sea-shore, or in grass fields near the 
coast. 

_The sand grouse which I have examined, was 
killed by dashing its breast against the telegraph 
wires at Boxhill, in Sussex, on the 29th of May. 
Here are its dimensions: From the point of the 
beak to the end of the pin-tail its length is 
fifteen inches; the pinnated first quills, or 
primaries tapering from the shoulders to the end 
of the wing, are ten inches long; the pin-tail 
feathers were three and three-quarter inches 
longer than the central tail feathers. The beak 





enough for nothing but picking up grains. This 
bird was a hen, and less bulky than a partridge 
or golden plover. The sand grouse are dove-like 
about the head and neck, grouse-like about the 
legs and feet, partridge-like about the beak and 
breast, shearwater-like in their wings, hedge- 
hog or rat-like in their feet. Flying, they are 
mistaken for golden plovers, and when running 
they are more like rats than birds. Their foot- 
print is like that of a rat. My measurements 
agree with those of M. Delanoue, and not with 
those of Temminck, the bird being not nine but 
eleven inches long. Macgillivray deemed it very 
doubtful if the species of sand grouse called 
Serrhaptes or Tetrao paradoxus was a grouse at 
all, or even one of the scrapers (rasores), as it 
seemed to him to be much more nearly allied to 
the cooers (gemitores). 

Light mg slender, with pin-tails and pin- 
wings, the sand grouse are built for long and 
swift flight over vast plains. Their inward 
structure tells the same tale as their outward 
locomotive machinery, for the depth of the 
breast-bone or sternum is more than an inch and 
an eighth ; and their wings are worked by very 
strong muscles. 

The tail of the cock is about an inch anda 
half longer than that of the hen. Yet the cock 
is said to be smaller and lighter than the hen: 
the cock weighing eight ounces and the hen ten. 
The colour of the plumage of the sand grouse, 
both male and female, is sand yellow with dark 
and black bands, pencillings, and horseshoe mark- 
ings; they both have a blaze of bright orange 
on both sides of their heads; while their long 
tapering first wing quills and their long tapering 
central tail quills are dark brown.. But I have not 
seen any detailed descriptions of the differences 
between the cocks and hens; and there are, 
indeed, some puzzling discrepancies in the ac- 
counts of the specimens caught. The descrip- 
tions generally apply to Pallas sand grouse, the 
species made known by Pallas (Serrhaptes para- 
doxus), but some of the birds have been taken 
for other species, Pterocles alchata, and Pterocles 
arenarius, or the band sand grouse of Temminck. 
Instead of hastily and conceitedly concluding 
that gentlemen fond of ornithology have mis- 
taken the genus, species, or names of birds they 
have seen, studied, and described, it will be 
wiser to wait for more information, lest it should 
turn out that there have been more than one 
kind in the flocks of hundreds visiting these 
islands this summer. Among the birds called 
sand grouse there are in the lists two species of 
those with united toes—Serrhaptes; and more 
than ten times as many species of pin-wings or 
Pterocles. 

Of Pterocles setarius of Temminck, Sir William 
Jardine says : “Another interesting species is the 
pin-tailed sand grouse of Temminck, a native of 
Europe as well as of Africa, and the only one 
which can be called really European. It is re- 
markable in the lengthened form of the tail 
feathers, and particularly so in a strong bill 
(forming a marked contrast with the othevs, 
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which are all comparatively weak), and ap- | sometimes spirally, to reach the spot they seek. 


proaches almost to the strength of that of tue 
grouse, while the nostrils still remain uncovered. 
It is found in the north of Africa, in Spain, 
and some of the southern provinces of France, 
frequenting, perhaps, more the Landes, where 
there is a greater proportion of herbage. The 
nest is made among loose stones or scanty 
herbage, and the eggs are only four or five in 
number.” 

Most, if not all, the pretty strangers who have 
visited us during the past summer have been 
Asian and African species: and one of the most 
curious of all birds, for Serrhaptes paradoxus has 
not feet like any bird. The savans have, indeed, 
called it paradoxical, as if they wished thereby 
to let the peculiar little bird know that it holds 
some quite new and unorthodox tenets on the 
subject of feet. Such, however, is the present 
loose condition of ornithological opinion, that 
this heretical tendency will, I fear, be deemed 
rather a recommendation than an objection. 
As if the bird had some ridiculous Chinese 
notions in its head, the feet are very small. 
There is no hind spur. The legs and feet 
are covered with feathers and thick down to 
the very nails of the claws. There is no divi- 
sion between the claws, which are not separated, 
but joined close together. They are certainly 
more like the feet of a mammal than those of 
a bird; some describers compare them to the 
feet of a hedgehog, and others to the feet of a 
rat. The footprint, as I have already said, is 
like that of a rat. The skins of the soles of the 
feet are rough, hard, horny, and serrated, like 
scaly armour, or like the surface of a rasp. Such 
feet are well adapted for running on the burn- 
ing hot sands of Africa and Asia, the united 
claws letting no sand get between them, and the 
wig soles, like the blacksmith’s hand, resisting 

eat. 

Little or nothing appears to be known of their 
nests. Some species are said to lay only a few 
eggs, and their young, it is reported, remain 
long in the nest after being hatched. The 
banded sand grouse (Pterocles arenarius) is said 
to make her nest among stunted brush, laying 
only four or five eggs. 

he seeds of milk vetch ate ge are said 
to be in the season the principal food of this 
species. The food found in the crops of the 
species which have visited us this summer con- 
sisted of red clover, grass, tares, and com- 
mon plaintain seeds. When found in the giz- 
zard, the seeds were of course found half ground 


- (the fine word is comminuted), by the grinding 


of half-transparent gravel stones scarcely bigger 
than the seeds themselves. 

Dr. Andrew Smith, in his Illustrations of the 
Zoology of South Africa, gives us some glimpses 
of these birds in their African homes. He found 
the remains of grass seeds, bulbs, and ants, in 
their gizzards, The different species have diffe- 
rent times and ways of visiting their feeding- 
grounds and drinking-places. The variegated 
pin-wings (Pterocles variegatus) fly very high and 
early in the morning, descending suddenly, and 





The two-banded pin-wings (Pterocles bicinctus) 
fly in the dusk of the evening to their watering- 
sleses. The guttural pin-wings (Pterocles gut- 
turalis) fly regularly to the watering-places at 
fixed hours—ten in the morning and three in 
the afternoon. “Insuch anarrangement,” says 
Dr. Andrew Smith, “we must admit design, as 
were all the various species to experience thirst 
at or about the same time, both delay and difli- 
culty would be experienced in quenching it, 
since, owing to the general scarcity of water in the 
districts they inhabit, even as it is, at present 
hundreds of the same species are often to be 
seen fringing the brink of a pool for hours toge- 
ther, waiting, and occasionally disputing, for the 
first sip.” 

How far these grouse agree with other grouse, 
or differ from them, in their habits, no one can 
tell. The probability is that they are as pecu- 
liar in their habits and instincts as they are 
ve in their structure and appearance. Odd 
ooks, odd ways. How do they manage their 
love affairs? Does the cock sing a love-song, 
like the capercaillie, calling “eller, peller, 
peller,” until the hens of his harem come croak- 
ing “gock, gock, gock ?” Like the black grouse, 
does he crow for his wives and win them by a 
melody which has been compared to the whet- 
ting of a scythe? Are there fierce cock-fights 
on these occasions, and does the victory decide 
the question of who is to be followed by the 
hens? For all nature is of the opinion of the 
poet in the Ode to Alexander : 


None but the brave, 
None but the brave 
Deserve the fair. 


There is, indeed, a species, of grouse, the ruffed 
American grouse, who calls his favourite to him 
by swelling his body and beating himself with 
his wings until he produces a sound like drum- 
ming : 

And there is ne’er a hen, be she ever so glum, 

But will spruce up her feathers and follow the drum. 


The habits, the nests, the eggs, and the 
peculiarities, of the sand grouse, are matters the 
discovery of which challenges the zeal and 
courage of observers. Meanwhile, the question 
has been raised what ought to be done with the 
coveys of these extraordinary birds which visit 
the British islands. When numbers of male 
and numbers of female birds fly separately, 
they are called packs (male and female packs), 
and when both sexes fly together in small 
numbers they are called coveys, and in large 
numbers flocks; some birds occasionally fly in 
armies. The sand grouse of this summer have 
all been coveys. What, then, ought to be done 
with these coveys? Ought they to be killed 
for the table? They possess “ gastronomic 
virtues,” according to the phrase of a gentleman 
who has eaten them, and who liked their flesh, 
and praised them as virtuous birds accordingly. 
Now, it may be all very well to eat them in 
countries where armies of such birds are seen 
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so crowded together that boys can, it is said, 
knock them down with sticks. But their 
flesh is said to resemble that of the pigeon 
in appearance and flavour; and as curiosities, 
their value in this country exceeds that of 
many pies full of pigeons. They are, there- 
fore, foolishly extravagant eating. As for 
their becoming naturalised in this country, our 
cold winters, our shooting mania, and their 
swift wings, render that highly improbable. As 
everybody knows, what is now done with them 
is, they are shot, stuffed, and sold for preserva- 
tion in museums. But surely snaring them and 
keeping them alive as longas possible in aviaries 
would be the wisest use to make of them, for 
this would give us opportunities of studying 
them, and learning something of their habits. 
When they died, it would be time enough 
to stuff and preserve them as specimens. They 
would be far more beautiful, curious, and inte- 
resting, in the aviary than in the museum. It 
is, moreover, probable, that they could be easily 
tamed. Mr. William Sinclair, of Drugoobe, 
Donegal, made one captive, and has found it to 
be very easily tamed by kindness. When he 
was walking in a rabbit warren by the sea-side, 
he came suddenly upon a covey of thirteen or 
fourteen birds. After flying up and making a 
circle of three or four hundred yards, they flew 
almost over his head, and then dropped on the 
sands close under the bent hills; whence after 
suffering him to come within thirty yards of them, 
they flew inland. He was subsequently on the 
outlook for them, and shot a cock and wounded 
and caught a hen. The captive was curiously 
familiar from the first, and seems quite con- 
tented, freely eating grits, canary-seed, and 
groundsel, and being fond of washing and splash- 
ing in a pan of water. 





DINNER IN A TOMB. 

I anp Badger and my dragoman, and our 
three donkeys and their attendants, and a 
mounted guide with a long rebout or quarter- 
staff club over his brown-robed shoulder, are on 
our way through a dismal valley of rocks to the 
Babel Molook, or Gates of the Kings, through 
which, hundreds of years ago, before Homer 
— blind, or Herodotus listened to Egyptian 
les and legends, the kings of Thebes were 
borne to their subterranean tombs, with hiero- 
glyphic standards, lotus banners, and wafts of 
frankincense and myrrh from golden vessels, 
rising to scare the hyena and the jackal, who 
stand at the mouths of their dens sniffing for 
news, and astonishing the vulture, who hangs 
motionless above in the fervid air. 

An hour ago, we left some mud walls and short 
turf worn to the scanty paddedness of an old 
hearthrug; an hour ago, we heard the last half- 
wild Arab dog bark, the last puny over-hatched 
chicken crow sleepily; an hour ago, we saw the 
latest case of ophthalmia and naked child, and 
were offered the last scarabei. And we were 
now alone, where nothing lived, grew, sang, or 





spoke, but ourselves. It was the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, heated seven times hotter 
than it was wont to be heated. 

Here Badger drew out his revolver and 
menaced an imaginary wolf. The guide, look- 
ing round indolently and seeing a pistol-barrel 
close to his back, entreated Badger to take care 
= not go off. Badger smiled at the possi- 

ility. 

Yesterday, I was scrambling over millions of 
tons of the rubbish of old Thebes, or stumbling 
over the black skulls or brown shrunken hands 
and shreds of the tawny grave-clothes of learned 
Thebans, burnt (the rest of them) in peasants’ 
fires, or the gathering dust in European mu- 
seums. ‘To-day, I am in a rocky valley where 
man cannot dwell; beneath is desert dust; 
above, and on all sides, are cliffs, brown calcined 
rocks, on which no grass, no lichen even, not 
the smallest white or orange scale of moss, can 
cling or find root. 

A brown dusty rock, of a dull orange colour 
whitened by sunshine, is the grave rock, com- 
pared with whose barrenness the barrenness of 
a crayon sky or an alpine needle of granite is 
animation; for the one is often wet, glistening 
with mist and rain, and the other is itself beau- 
tiful from its contrast with the snow through 
which it pierces. But the desolation of red-hot 
rock, with desert sand below, is complete indeed, 
and a fitting avenue to the tombs of dead pride 
and cruelty. 

We cireded the rocks in single file, stopping 
now and then to look at self-made columns 
formed here-and there in the rock by the disso- 
lution of softer strata, and to wonder what the 
scene would be like when the sudden rains pour 
down these dead ravines, and the devastating 
water comes leaping down the dead men’s 
valley, and through the Gates of the Kings, 
who were ruthless and tremendous beings, and 
lords of Upper and Lower Egypt, when England 
was inhabited only by oysters, snipes, and 
wolves. 

-The glare from the rocks is as when you look 
closely at a red-hot shovel. You cannot look 
up; you butt on, hoping to get somewhere that 
will be cooler and less eye-withering. Now we 
reach a winding and ascending path, leading 
higher into the gorge, where we have to dismount. 
I and Badger dismount ; our stirrups being held 
by the boys, who always select such an Oriental 
ceremony as a fit time to remind you of future 
“backsheesh,” and to utter lying plaudits of 
their donkeys. 

“Very good donkey, sare; go like steamer ; 
fast as horse; just same as horse, your donkey, 
sare.” 

Our saddle-bags with the dinner are thrown 
over Homar Alee’s (the guide’s) shoulder, and 
we set out for tomb “No. 17, Belzoni tomb,” 
as our guide somewhat pedantically names the 
first object of our search. 

But here our guide, betraying some temper 
respecting our wish to ke~p our wax candles and 
German matches in our own care, so that we 
may neither be left in the dark half a mile under- 
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ground through his carelessness, or be hurried 
homeward to our boat through his stealing them, 
Badger, one of the best-natured souls in the 
world, who always wants to do things in a cozy 
straightforward way, and who has had very little 
conversance with any people but his own 
countrymen, takes the guide by the shoulders 
and addresses him with honeyed words : 

“Look here, my dear fellow, all we want is 
to see the thing thoroughly, /e too.” (Here 
Badger, who, like others of my compatriots, 
believes that every one understands French, 
wanders off into the French of Stratforde atte 
Bowe.) ‘Do you understand? Let us go on 
quietly, amicably, and——” 

“Sayib” (good), says the Arab sulkily, un- 
derstanding not two words of all Badger’s 
harangue. 

“Very well—descendez! Commencez vite ! 
Look alive—vous comprenez— you under- 
stand ?” 

** Belzoni tomb, No. 17,” says Homar Alee 
oracularly. 

The donkeys were picketed in the shade of a 
rock—that is, one front leg of each was tied up 
in the tranquillising Arab manner pirated by 
Rarey. We got the short spermaceti candles 
out of the saddle-bags and approached the en- 
trance of No. 17, which that extraordinary 
runaway Pavian monk and street acrobat, 
the gigantic Belzoni, ingenious discoverer of 
Egyptian antiquities, ransacked with great 
success. 

At the foot of a brown bare cliff in this valley 
of death is the square doorway of the tomb, 
marked in red paint on the lintel by Cham- 
pollion, Bruce, and some other Egyptian tra- 
veller. 

We are going to penctrate four hundred and 
seventy feet horizontally into the deserted palace 
of death, and one hundred and eighty feet 
deeper than the head of the broken staircase 
where I now stand, down to the chamber where 
once rested that wonderful semi-transparent 
alabaster sarcophagus which is now to be seen 
in the Soane Museum, in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 
London, England. 

We descend the broken staircase, covered 
with flakes and broken ledges of stone, that leads 
to the real entrance to the tomb. Badger, in 
the midst of the slippery and uncertain descent, 
calls for Murray to find the date of the Italian’s 
discovery: which he cannot. 

Another door and another passage of eighteen 
feet long by nine wide, its roof blackened by 


| - thé torch-smoke of predecessors, the walls lined 


with coloured hieroglyphies, bring us to another 
shelving and fractured staircase, which de- 
scends on an horizontal slant another twenty- 
five feet. 

We move with glimmering starry light over 
the detritus and broken refuse of the false wall 
that Belzoni’s battering palm-tree destroyed in 
laying open the true site of the monarch’s sar- 
cophagus. There are chips of stone enough to 
_ fill half a dozen masons’ yards. Persian, Greek, 
Turk, and Frenchman, have all lent their hands 











to plunder, spoil, and demolish, the tomb of the 
old Egyptian king. The guide shows you the 
ruthless hollows at the base of the second stair- 
case where Champollion removed some specially 
curious and beautiful groups. Other antiqua- 
rians have imitated him with lamentable suc- 
cess; others with lamentable failures—all have 
helped to mar and mutilate this palace of King 
Death. 

Every wall is like the gigantic illuminated 
leaf of a child’s spelling-book, the colours still 
perfect, the forms of the strange mystic mena- 
gerie still entire. The water-plant, the rat, the 
ibis, the wild goose, the jackal, the hare, the 
hawk, the ape, the vulture, the asp with swollen 
hood, the crocodile, the syeamore—all the plants 
and creatures I have been for weeks in contact 
with—cut into the stucco with strong, clear, 
intelligent touch. 

The colours—the greenish blues, the heavy 
reds, the coarse yellows—though barbarous in 
effect, untarnished by age. To many living, 
these figures could now be read off as a news- 
paper can be read. I know that this lute meant 
* pleasure,” and this cross and ring “ pure life,” 
and this blue figure a god, and this red figure a 
man, and this triple scourge “royal power,” and 
this asp sovereignty. But beyond this all is 
darkness, except where readings in Egyptian 
mythology enable me to see that here the Genii 
of the Dead, headed by Horus, led the dead king 
to Osiris and Athos; and that here the king, in 
his descent to Amenti, to be tried for his life’s 
deeds, is ferried over the river of Death, or 
makes offerings to Osiris, Isis, and Anubis. The 
whole tomb is a great epic, the subject death ; 
yet it resembles a child’s picture-book, painted 
In crude and conventional colours, barbarous and 
curious, but beautiful only to the over-heated 
imagination. What a strange freak of pride to 
provide this subterranean picture-book world to 
spend the ages in, and to await the inevitable 
spoiler! Had these Pharaohs pined for eternity 
of peace, why did they not go and have their 
graves dug deep in the moving desert, and where 
none could have discovered them ? Many a pea- 
sant they spurned with their feet, as he cowered 
amid the ashes of their brick-kilns, has slept for 
three thousand years in his forgotten grave, while 
the lord of the two Egypts has been torn piece- 
meal by antiquarians to spice library drawers, 
or has been dismembered by popular lecturers 
searching for papyri. 

Happy in my ignorance, as I dream over the 
impotence of pride and the vanity of transitory 
power, I grow so careless of the flattery and 
emptiness of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, that 
I would scarce read them now, if I could. It 
might have been Sethi, or Osirei, father of Se- 
sostris, who, thirteen hundred and twenty-two 
years before Christ, sire, I mean, of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty of Theban Diospolites, who 
drove out the stranger shepherd kings who 
slumbered here in an alabaster chest ; all I care 
for is that it is the tomb of a bygone Egyptian 
king, and that here am I, to whom Egyptian 


history has been dear ever since I could read, | 
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utterly indifferent to whose tomb I am in. And 
here is Badger inquiring about lunch, and teasing 
our Arab guide in bad French. 

“T say, guide, nous voulons manger—lunch, 
you know. Now, I do hope you brought the 
corkscrew. Aimez-vous bottled porter, or did 
the Prophet forbid it?—le Prophéte n’aimait 
pas le port and sherry, c’est vrai ?” 

“ Sayib” (good), tolls out the Arab guide. 

“Quite Egyptian !” says the critical Badger, 
as he looks about him with an air of delight and 
astonishment, the hot wax dripping on his hand, 
and occasioning him moments of extreme pain 
and excitement. The guide bears these tran- 
sient sufferings with that Christian patience 
with which we generally contrive to bear the 
misfortunes of others. 

“But it hurts, you know,” was Badger’s re- 
monstrance, which he instantly stopped to pat 
and encourage the guide, and entreat him “ not 
to hurry, my dear fellow. Let’s do everything 
deliberately and comfortably.” 

To which the guide, thinking Badger was 
asking him the name of the tomb, always replied, 
with the air of an authority, 

“ Number seventeen—Belzoni tomb.” 

The two staircases, the three doorways, and a 
third passage of twenty-nine feet, brought us to 
a small oblong cliamber, where the pit is, that 
once baffled all further progress. The pit, a 
kind of moat hollowed out to guard death from 
life ; a pit whose inner wall, strong apparently 
as a fortress, and shaped of blocks of hewn 
stone cemented close as cabinet work, barred all 
further hope of discovery. The cunning of the 
builder, dead now some three thousand years, 
had well guarded the secret. The stone on the 
walls was covered with columns of hieroglyphies 
in due sequence. There was no flaw for curiosity 
or suspicion to work in its crowbar. Yet at the 
first grasp of Belzoni the whole magic of the 
dead Pharaoh fell to pieces. The hollow sound 
of the wall of the pit had caught his quick ear, 
a small aperture no bigger thana scorpion could 
wriggle through had caught his quick eye; the 
battering-ram was launched, and the great 
oye halls and the alabaster sarcophagus met 

is delighted glance. 

But it was the Arab hunters for treasures 
and the gropers in the mummy-pit who had 
given him the first inkling. They had been 
struck, after the rains, by seeing at one parti- 
cular spot in the Bab-el-Molook the earth always 
sink and shrink. Belzoni, whose whole mind 
was bent on discovery, accepted the omen, and 
began to dig, instantly discovering the first 
staircase and doorway. 

It is quite a tour through this subterranean 
palace of the dead; for one has no sooner pene- 
trated the first passages and hall, twenty-six 
feet square, supported by four rock pillars, than 
we come to a second hall, two more passages, 
and a grand hall, supported by six pillars, at 
the upper end of which is the vaulted chamber 
where the sarcophagus was found. Nor is this 
all: for two more rooms, supported by pillars, 
lead out of the grand hall, and in some of 





them are niches and recesses, intended for we 
know not what incense-burning or mummy- 
storing; and round the south-west room is a 
broad bench of rock, four feet high, hewn out 
for who shall say what mourner or visitor to 
the royal tomb. Some think that the royal at- 
tendants were laid here after death, ready. to 
serve with dish and goblet, sword and javelin, 
harp and lute, on the monarch if he should call 
them. 

But the pit and the masking wall were not 
the only means the wily Egyptians took to con- 
ceal their dead monarch. No jealous banker 
during a siege ever so built up his treasure. 
The wall near which the sarcophagus stood was 
again only a veil ; it had an inclined plane form- 
ing the central rib of a palatial staircase that 
led down into outer darkness, more than fifteen 
hundred and fifty feet. Whither it led and 
what was the object of its concealment we 
cannot at this period of time even guess. 
Did these pyramid builders really believe 
that all this scooping and tunnelling would 
in time lead them a secret and covered way 
to Hades ? 

In some of the rooms, the hieroglyphics are 
still unfinished ; the figures are red-lined and 
corrected in black either by the artist himself 
or his superior, and still remain waiting for the 
relievo-cutter’s chisel. The king must have 
died and wanted his tomb before it could be 
got ready for him, so the red living men were 
turned out, and death came in and took posses- 
sion. I own, though no sentimentalist or in- 
ventor of causes for grief, that I could not help 

itying the proud man who, after all, never got 
os death-chamber finished, but was walled up, 
hugger-mugger, anyhow, some great contractor 
of those days smiling at the false priest as he hid 
the slovenly job from the truth-telling daylight. 
A thousand years or so later, and the trick 
was discovered; but the rascals had fled, and 
had lain down, let us hope in turn, in their 
= unfinished tomb, and shufiled off the respon- 
sibility. 

I ~ found myself moralising, too, 
over the evidently greater carelessness and 
haste with which (true to human nature) the 
inner chambers were adorned. The outer pas- 
sages begin all line and level, red feet, green 
water plants, blue ploughs, and so on; further 
in, the workmen, tired, restless, or careless, 
launch out into coarser figures ; rooms full of 
red men in white tunics holding tow-ropes, and 
dragging in the mystic boat that bears the 
mummy-case; blue gods crowned with symbo- 
lical feathers; enormous snakes thirty yards 
long; genii with monster heads, all dashed in 
with a very free and indifferent hand, It looks 
very much as if the artists of the time had, 
like modern upholsterers, tried to get their con- 
tract work done as soon as possible, and with 
no very vigilant or conscientious eye to watch 
them. 

“ Would to Amun !”—the Lord of the Sun— 
no doubt they said in those days, like any other 
tired mechanics—“ and by Tharah””—the god of 
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Memphis who fashioned the world upon his 
forming-wheel —“ would that this accursed 
king’s tomb were finished, and we were once 
more up, safe, all day basking in the sunshine ! 
Why should a dead king bury us with his for- 
gotten mummy? Accursed then be these Nile 
geese, and doubly accursed these big snakes 
and these funeral boats !” 

There is one thing very repulsive in Egyptian 
tombs and temples generally. There is such a 
sickening recurrence of exulting cruelty, such 
lopping and binding, such flocks of haltered pri- 
soners tied to chariots; there are such tons of 
human ears and hands; such slicing of heads, 
such brandishing of swords like crumb-brushes, 
and of falchions like fish-slices. Pride and cruelty 
reign triumphant over these places. These kings 
surely forgot that they were mere paid upper 
servants of the nation, bound for certain wages 
—trinkets, guards, and gilt houses — under 
heavy penalties to discharge certain duties, 
and originally chosen by the voice of the great 
majority. By-and-by they usurped God’s place, 
fancied themselves divinely gifted with incom- 
petence, claimed priestly power so as to at 
once enslave ~# as well as body, and built 
such vain tombs as these wherein to hide 
themselves from decay. And now it comes to 
this, that the place is a dry river-bed of loose 
stone, aud the jackal feeds her young in its 
recesses. 

Here my reveries were disturbed by a tre- 
mendous crackling blaze suddenly springing up 
from a fire of dry palm-boughs, set alight by 
the guide, and contradicting all I had said. The 
bright yellow flame, chasing the darkness, flashed 
up to the roof. On all sides, coloured figures 
moved and marched; men towing with snake- 
ropes, genii, jackal, and ape-headed judges of 
the dead; especially the funeral boats passing 
over novitiatory and metaphorical cataracts, 
were visible. The ceiling, too, was alive with 
huge figures of goddesses, whose heads were on 
this side of the room, and their legs, thirty feet 
long, were on the opposite side of the wall, so 
that, bracket-like, they embraced all between 
and beneath them. For endless centuries that 
divine bracket had straddled over the alabaster 
sarcophagus of King Sethi. 

For a moment the faces of Badger and the 
guide shone out white and dark like good and 
evil genii. In an instant the flames had died 
into red sparks, and all was again darkness. 
The vultures, the lutes, the papyri, the ploughs, 


. the bread-cakes, the geese, had disappeared ; the 


great negro hand of night had come and sponged 
out the great coloured picture-book. 

With this tomb I will couple Bruce’s tomb— 
or the Harper’s tomb, as it is called—because 
it is more domestic and sociable, aud less mys- 
terious, awful, and hieratic. The rooms are mere 
small furnished sitting-rooms, and their subjects 
refer more to ordinary life and every-day events. 
It is a reign or two later than that of Belzoni. 
It was defaced during the reign of the Ptolemys, 
for these tombs were even then show-places, and 
the granite sarcophagus was removed some years 





since. The giant’s coffin is no longer here to 
excite the imagination, or to dream of in future 
Nilotic nightmares. 

The chief features of this tomb of Ramesis 
the Third (date 1219 B.c.) are the little side 
bins, or chambers, which line either side of the 
entrance passage. Each of these contains a 
mummy pit, in which once rested the body of 
some chief servant of the dead Pharaoh. His 
chief cook, his head butler, his head baker, his 
steward, harper, priest, armour-bearer, boat- 
superintendent, farmer, ready at his call. They 
lie right and left of the passage, each in his 
separate stall, surrounded by picture emblems 
of their different professions and trades rudely 
painted on the wall. We see from these, how 
the head Pharaoh ate, drank, and dressed. It 
seems childish to lie down in the grave sur- 
rounded by such shadows. That we brought 
nothing into this world and can carry nothing 
out of it seems to have been forgotten by these 
worshippers of Amoun-Rehund; yet it was, 
perhaps, some comfort to weak man to feel that 
he would even in death be surrounded by sem- 
blances of his life’s deligits. 

Be it as it may, the boatman’s vault has 
its square-chequered sails and little paddles, 
its cabins and banks of oars; the armourer his 
brackets of bows, swords, arrows, and javelins, 
his coats of mail, his embossed or gilded hel- 
mets, his arms of gilt and steel. The cooks 
slay oxen and dismember them, boil joints in 
caldrons, mince meat, knead bread with their 
feet and hands, draw off liquids with syphons, 
carry unleavened cakes to the oven. 
bandman carries geese, drives oxen, watches the 
Nile rise, reaps the Doora for the lotus-flowers 
for the festival. Another room is stored with 
the semblance of furniture and wearables, of 
wine-coolers resembling sarcophagi, sofas, chairs, 
vases, striped linens, and Jeopard-skins. Another 
room is piled with the still more fallacious sem- 
blance of geese, quails, eggs, pomegranates, 
grapes, nuts, &c.; and in the last room I en- 
tered were two blind minstrels, playing before 
some deity—Moni cr Hercules, I believe the 
antiquarians say—on harps, whose bases are 
shaped into female heads. 

There they play on, those harpers, nor does 
wire or string fail after these three thousand 
years of harping to deaf ears. There, like 
treasure transformed by magic—that pictured 
wealth of the dead—Pharaoh remains: no 
human hand can lift down those javelins; no 
sword wrench up those sarcophagi; no human 
fingers draw those swords. Slowly, slowly, 
time with gentle erasure fades them away, 
and restores the blanched rock to its old bar- 
barity. 

Badger, who has done nothing but utter 
“Oh,” “Ah!” and such interjections, and de- 
clare everything is quite Egyptian, as it indeed 
well may Gate what else could it be ?—here 
gets so mutinous on the subject of lunch, that I 
proposed an adjournment to the mouth of the 
tomb, there to discuss supplies. Badger there- 
upon proposes that the guide, meantime, be 
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resented with a chicken and a pipe, “to make 
it all straightforward and comfortable, you know, 
and to have no grumbling with these sort of cads.” 
We seat ourselves on sacrificial stones within 
the black shade of the tomb doorway, where so 
long ago the perfumed mummy passed in, to 
the clash of the sistra and the clang of cymbals. 
A stone lying between us serves for a table. 
We plunder the saddle-bags, we unswathe rolls 
of varnished chicken, we draw forth salt and 
steel, we gurgle out brown frothing stout, we 
lie down in our plaids like Arab sheikhs, we 
devour with thankfulness. 
The guide, with true Moslem courtesy, hides 
himself in a retired place, with his chicken and 


pipe. 

We drink the memory of all the Pharaohs in 
solemn silence. 

I am in a tranquil half-doze, lulled by the 
intense outer heat, when suddenly Badger leaps 
to his feet as if he had seen a ghost. T at first 
really thought he had seen the dead Rameses 
sliding through the sunshine. 

It was only a jackal. These creatures infest 
rocky valleys and rock tombs. I caught one 
glimpse of his quick, light run. 

“Qh!” sighed Badger, “that I had brought 
my breech-loader.” 

T had again drawn back into my doze, when a 
remark of Badger’s again aroused me, and I 
looked up. There were three old Arabs seated 
cross-legged before us. It needed but a glance 
to show that they were itinerant marine store- 
sellers (or curiosity sellers), who had dodged us 
hither, and marked us down as victims. 

Before one, lay the two black hands of a 
mummy; before another, some blue porcelain 
vultures’ wings, once worn as neck ornaments ; 
before the third, a toy-dog of painted wood, and 
a triangular tartlet of petrified bread. 

“Antique! Good antique!” said the three 
Arabs. 

P * Moosh onx” (I do not want), I said to the 
rst. 

To the second: “ Ma in fash” (No use). 

And to the third, the exorcising word, 
“Thegleban” (Humbug). 

Instantly they shrank away as the jackal 
had slunk from us. Crimson and gold sunset 
clothed the Memnon when we rode past, but 
the imbecile old monarch had heard how I had 
treated his people, and would not deign me one 
syllable. 


Or how the rustle of her dress 
Thrilis thro’ me like a soft caress, 
With trembles of deliciousness. 


Wee woman, with her smiling mien, 
And soul celestially serene, 
She passes me, unconscious Queen ! 


Her face most innocently good, 
When through there peeps the sweet red b!oo:l. 
A very nest of Womanhood ! 


Like Raleigh—for her dainty tread, 
When ways are miry—I could spread 
My cloak, but, there’s my heart instead. 


Ah, Neighbour, you wil! never know 
Why ’tis my step is quickened so; 
Nor what it is I murmur low. 


I see you ’mid your flowers at morn, 
Fresh as the rosebud newly born; 
I marvel, can you have a thorn? 


If so, *twere sweet to lean one’s breast 
Against it, and, the more it prest, 
Sing like the Bird that sorrow hath blessed. 


I hear you sing! And thro’ me Spring 
Doth musically ripple and ring ; 
Little you think I’m listening! 


You know not, dear, how dear you be; 
All dearer for the secresy : 
Nothing, and yet a world to me. 


So near, too! you could hear me sigh, 
Or see my case with half an eye; 
But must not. There are reasons why. 








MY NEIGHBOUR. 


“ Love thou thy Neighbour,” we are told, 
«Even as Thyself.” That creed I hold ; 
But love her more, a thousand-fold ! 


My lovely Neighbour; oft we meet 
In lonely lane, or crowded street ; 
I know the music of her feet. 


She little thinks how, on a day, 
She must have missed her usual way, 
And walked into my heart for aye. 





THE POLISH DESERTER. 





A steaLTHy step in the corridor, the faint 
rustle of a woman’s garments, and then there 
was a low tap at the door, and a voice said 
softly in the French language, 

* Doctor, monsieur, are you awake? Come 
and speak to me, but hist! be careful, for the 
love of Heaven!” 

The summons rather startled me, as I sat in 
my lonely room, late on the third night after my 
arrival at the castle, writing a long letter to 
Alice in England. It was for her sake—Alice 
Wilson’s—that I was in Poland, and at Miklitz, 
the mansion of Count Emmanuel Oginski, whose 
household surgeon I was. The count was one 
of the chief nobles of the kingdom; his fore- 
fathers had been Palatines in the days of Polish 
independence ; his domains were great, and his 
revenues, in spite of ueglect, considerable. The 
possessor of all these advantages was, however, 
anything but happy. He had wretched health, 
his naturally oat parts were rusted by sloth, 
and his kindly disposition was fast growing 
irritable and morbidly sad. I had been given to 
understand, by the friend who had procured me 
the well-paid situation I now filled, that Count 
Oginski had fallen under the displeasure of the 
Russian government. 
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act of his own, for my employer had been 
scrupulous in his avoidance of politics. His 
son, however, Emile Oginski, had been con- 
victed of some share in a conspiracy to throw off 
the Muscovite yoke, and had been punished by 
being forced into the ranks of the army, and 
sent to serve as a private in the Caucasus, with 
the regiment of Astrakhan. 

Two years had elapsed since this harsh 
sentence had been carried into effect, and the 
young heir to a proud name and fair estate, 
a mere boy in years, easily tempted into 
the rash plot whose detection had brought 
the Czar’s vengeance on his head, had never 
since been suffered to communicate with his 
parents. Count Oginski had in vain invoked 
all the influence of his powerful relatives ; and 
the mother of the poor boy, a high-spirited 
woman, who had never been willing to appear 
at the imperial court, had conquered her Polish 
prejudices so far as to travel to St. Petersburg 
and kneel at the Emperor’s feet to solicit the 
pardon of her son. But Nicholas considered 
mercy as mere weakness, and the suppliant was 
coldly dismissed, At the same time an order 
was transmitted from the Chancellerie of St. 
Petersburg that the count, who had long resided 
in Italy during most part of the year, should 
not quit the Russian dominions without a special 
authorisation from the Czar. And it was thought 
indulgent by the bureaucrats of the capital to 
give “the father of a traitor” the choice between 
St. Petersburg and his own Polish estates in 
the government of Kalisch. Thus it came about 
that the count, suffering from gout, rheumatism, 
and a lack of educated companions, wrote to a 
friend in London to express his desire for an 
English medical attendant, while the high salary 
tempted me, a poor young surgeon who had 
just taken his doctor’s degree, and who had 

een for years engaged to a clergyman’s 
daughter who was good and pretty, but poor as 
himself. 

And now, when my long letter descriptive of 
the strange place and strange people—a letter 
that might have wearied others, but which I 
knew Alice would read over and over again with 
fond interest in every detail—when this letter 
was half finished, there came the midnight 
summons I have spoken of. Opening the 
door, I found myself confronted by the countess. 
She was very pale, and she trembled, and I 
fancied there were marks of tears hastily dried 
upon her face, but her eyes were unusually 
bright, and had the restless craving look often 

- Seen in those of some hunted creature. As she 
stood in the silent corridor, hung with moth- 
eatentapestry, her dark hair—streaked with early 
grey that was due to sorrow more than years— 
alling in disorder over her white wrapper, and 

a small silver lamp flickering in her unsteady 

hand, she looked more like a spirit than a living 
woman. 

** Madame,” I said, “I am at your orders, 
but I hope there is no cause for alarm. The 
count——” 

She interrupted me by a hasty gesture: “The 





count is sleeping. He is not ill; it is not 
on his account that ah! M.le Docteur! can 
I trust you? Will you help me, and be care- 
ful and silent ?” 

I stammered out some common-place as- 
surance of my willingness to do all in my power 
to render service to the family, but I dare say 
I was awkward in my speech, being not only un- 
practised in French conversation, but sorely puz- 
zled by the visit. Hitherto, I had only known the 
mistress of the house as a somewhat proud and 
stately lady, with a grave gentleness of bearing, 
equally remote from cordiality or haughtiness. 
And now this marble figure, so cold and im- 
passive, agitated, fearful, and with glittering 
eyes and loosened hair, a prey to some inex- 
plicable terror and excitement! Was the 
countess mad! No doubt she read the doubts 
that were passing through my mind, for she con- 
quered her own emotion and addressed me in a 
calm voice, and in a low and wary tone. She 
wanted my aid, she said, for a sick person who 
had just arrived at Miklitz,and whose arrival, for 
weighty reasons, must be kept a secret from the 
household. The sufferer was—would I promise, 
as an English gentleman and a man of honour, 
uot to reveal a word she told me, till I had per- 
mission from herself?—the sufferer was a poor 
lad, the son of a former steward, and who had 
left the Russian regiment to which he belonged, 
without leave. 

“ He is a deserter, then, madame ?” 

The countess slowly bent her head, and for a 
moment or two tried to speak, but her voice 
failed her. Then, to my surprise and dismay, 
she sprang forward, dropped on her knees, and 
caught my hand in both of hers, passionately 
crying aloud : 

“Forgive me, monsieur, if I tried to deceive 
you. I will trust you; I know I may do so 
safely. He is my son, my only son, my dear, 
dear boy, come back from the Caucasus, 
wounded, famished, to die at the threshold of 
his father’s house, which he must not enter !” 

Here the mother’s voice broke into stifling 
sobs, and it was with great difficulty, and only by 
representing the risk of alarming the household, 
that I succeeded in raising her from the ground 
and soothing her to a more reasonable frame of 
mind. At last she was able to tell me the 
rest. 

“T could not sleep,” she said, eagerly, “ and 
I looked out of the window into the great 
garden, where the fountains were playing, and 
all was bright moonlight up to the verge of 
the belt of dark oaks. It was then I saw him, 
Emile, but so wan and haggard, so ill and 
emaciated, in a tattered caftan and cap, like 
those of a Russian peasant, that none but a 
mother’s eyes could have recognised him. His 
eyes were dim, and his left arm was bandaged 
with a bloody cloth; but it was Emile, my dear 
boy, that I have seen in my dreams every night 
since the cruel day of his sentence. He was so 
ghastly, standing out in the wan moonlight, that 
I feared he was dead, far off, and that his 
shadow was come to warn me that we should 
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meet no more. But he looked up and saw me. 
And I lighted my lamp, and went down, and 
undid the door, and went out. And it was my 
Emile, alive, but dying, doctor.” 

With all my heart, T offered every assistance 
in my power. The most cruel part of the matter 
was, that we dared not bring the sufferer—for 
the poor lad was smarting under the effects of a 
gunshot wound, aggravated by privation and 
neglect—-into the house, nor even reveal his 
presence to any one, his father not excepted. 
The count—as his wife reluctantly owned— 
could never in his life keep a secret, and his 
nervous temperament would infallibly lead to a 
betrayal of the fugitive’s position, should he 
learn the truth suddenly. Most of the servants 
were faithful and trusty, but there were some on 
whose discretion no reliance could be placed: 
while one in especial, the major-domo, a Cour- 
lander by birth, and who had been recommended 
by the governor of Kalisch, was suspected of 
being a spy. To harbour a deserter, particularly 
one whose service in the ranks was the chastise- 
ment of rebellion, was to commit an offence 
which Nicholas never pardoned. If it were 
known that Emile Oginski were sheltered be- 
neath the roof under which he was born, the 
ruin of the family was certain to result, while 
the youth himself would be sentenced to the 
knout. 

There was an outhouse, a sort of grange, over 
which were two rude chambers, intended to ac- 
commodate husbandmen at the season of har- 
vest, but which had for some time been unoc- 
eupied. This building, old and ruinous, would 
prove a safer shelter than the castle, and there 
would be no prying eyes there. Food and clothing 
could be conveyed there, and, under my care, 
Emile might perhaps recover his health and take 
some opportunity of crossing the Prussian fron- 
tier, which was at no great distance. Though 
even on Prussian soil, as a deserter, young 
Oginski was liable to extradition on the demand 
of the Russian government. There was no 
safety for the hunted wretch, short of the civi- 
lised kingdoms of Western Europe. All this 
was sufficiently clear and coherent, and I could 
not but admire the prudence and forethought 
with which maternal affection had inspired the 
speaker. In as few wordsas possible, I pledged 
myself to secresy, and satiny up my little 
medicine chest and a pocket-flask of brandy, I 
signified to the countess that I was ready to 
follow her. Under her guidance, and treading 
with extreme caution, [ contrived to reach 
the door that opened on the garden without 
arousing any one, though it was necessary to 

ass several doors, standing half open, accord- 
ing to the careless custom of Polish domestics, 
and from which issued the sound of the heavy 
breathing of sleepers. We were soon out upon 
the smoothly-mown lawn, speckled by the dead 
leaves that had fallen during that autumn even- 
ing, and the sickly gleam of the moon fell on 
the fountains, on the statnes, on the withering 
flowers, and the softly swaying boughs of the 
dark trees. But no human form could be seen, 





and the idea occurred to me that the whole must 
be a delusion, a mocking vision seen by the eye 
of overstrained imagination. 

“T bade him wait. I said I would soon 
return. Emile, Emile!” whispered the poor 
mother, gradually raising her voice. But there 
was no reply. The countess trembled so much 
that, but for my support, she would have sunk 
to the ground. Suddenly she bent forward, 
uttered a low ery, “There! he is there !” and 
darted across the lawn to where, at the foot of 
a spreading chesnut-tree, lay something hardly 
to be seen by my duller eyes. I found that the 
unfortunate young man was really lying there, 
motionless, in the deep shadow. He was dressed 
in the tattered and travel-stained garb of a Rus- 
sian peasant, his shoes were worn away by rough 
travel, and his feet were cruelly scarred and 
bleeding. There was a gory rag wrapped round 
his left arm, and his matted hair hung wildly 
about a haggard young face that must have been 
handsome once. His lips were white; his eyes 
closed. 

“He is dead,” said the countess, breaking out 
into a low wail, as she kneeled on the wet turf 
and gazed with despairing eyes upon the pros- 
trate form beside her. 

“No, madame, he has only fainted. There is 
a pulse, though a very feeble one, and the heart 
beats ; if I can get him to swallow a few drops 
of this brandy, he will revive.” I lifted the 
passive head, and forced a small quantity of 
the cordial between the pale lips. By chafing 
the cold hands, and by repeating small doses 
of the spirit, we managed with some trouble to 
restore the sufferer’s senses; but his — 
was quite gone. He had been so spent by 
loss of blood and almost unheard-of hardships, 
hunted like a wolf through the forests, that 
all the strength of his youthful constitution 
had been exhausted. Like some wounded 
animal, he had made a desperate exertion to 
reach his native scenes and die at home, but 
the effort had been too severe, and the last 
of his forces had been expended in the 
struggle. He was conscious of his mother’s 
presence and caresses, but he could not 
speak or stand, and it was necessary to carr 
him to the old grange, as if he had been a sick 
child. 

More than an hour was now spent in pro- 
viding, as well as circumstances allowed, for 
the poor fugitive. There was nothing in the 
deserted building but some trusses of straw, 
and two or three wooden bedsteads like those 
commonly found in a military guard-room. 
Food, water, warm clothes, bedding, must all be 
brought, though at the imminent risk of detection. 
The countess went untiringly on this errand, 
again and again, gliding through the house, and 
returning with linen, wine, blankets, and so forth, 
while I remained with the patient, doing what- 
ever my experience could suggest to keep alight 
the flickering lamp of life. We did not leave him 
until, sparingly fed (for he was suffering from 
actual famine, and a free supply of nourishment 
would have proved fatal) and warmly wrapped 
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up, he had sunk into the deep and dreamless 
sleep of exhaustion. 

From that night forth, an atmosphere of mys- 
tery, concealment, and apprehension, seemed to 
extend itself over all things. There was a patient 
to be cared for, a secret to be kept, a human 
being to be secluded from the observation of 
even friendly eyes. It was necessary to disguise 
the fact of Emile’s proximity from his own 
father: a deception by no means to my taste, 
and galling to the frank and noble nature of 
the countess, in whom her invalid husband re- 
posed the fullest confidence. But the more I 
reflected, the more perilous did it seem to afford 
Count Immanuel any information on the subject 
of his son’s refuge. He was unsuspicious by 
instinct and by habit, spoke freely of his affairs 
before his domestics, and felt the most perfect 
assurance of the devotion and attachment, not 
only of his Polish servants, but of Glittstein, the 
major-domo, who was, as I have said, a Cour- 
lander. 

Of this man the countess entertained sus- 
picions which I was inclined to treat as the 
results of national prejudice. Personally, I was 
rather disposed to like the Russo-German, who 
was a fine portly fellow, with a shining bald 
head fringed with yellow hair, bright blue eyes, 
and a pleasant smile. He was an excellent 
servant, and his punctual neatness contrasted 
favourably with the thoughtlessness of the 
Poles. 1 might have shared the lady’s anti- 
sae , had Glittstein been a velvet-footed, sly- 
aced sycophant, gliding cat-like through the 
house, but there was something bluff and down- 
right in the major-domo’s speech and bearing 
that pleased me. 

On the very morning that succeeded the night 
of the young man’s arrival, a startling incident 
occurred. it was a cold moist morning, and the 
lazy white fog clung like a ragged veil of half 
transparent gauze to meadow and forest, while 
the mist hovered in thicker masses over the 
many pools and morasses of the low-lying land- 
scape. The count was unwell and restless, and 
ate his breakfast in a desultory fashion: now 
listlessly trifling with a morsel of toast, now 
rising languidly to gaze out of the window on 
the melancholy prospect, and now, as he drew 
his elbow-chair nearer to the great stove, desiring 
a servant to bring him an exact report of the last 
reading of a new barometer from Paris or Lon- 
don. ‘The master of Miklitz was very curious 
in all weather-predicting instruments, and the 
hall was full of aneroids and wheel-glasses, whose 
French-polished mahogany and burnished brass 
seemed out of place among the grim wolf-heads 
and spreading antlers, the spears, nets, and 
antique weapons. 

“A miserable morning, Dr. Burton!” said 
Count Emmanuel, pushing away his cup; “ the 
forerunner of a winter such as you cannot 
realise till you have felt it; a winter that nips 
and pinches you, chills you and wets you, all at 
once. Even St. Petersburg is pleasanter, as 
being dryer. Bah! What onde of the go- 
vernment to compel a crippled martyr like 





myself, M. le Docteur, to leave dear beautiful 
Italy, with a sun that really shines——Eh ? 
Adeline, what is amiss ?” 

The countess had started from her chair, and 
stood listening eagerly to some faint sound 
which no ear, unsharpened by strong emotion, 
could have detected. My senses are tolerably 
quick, but I could hear nothing. A minute 
passed, and I thought I heard something like a 
dull far-off beat of horses’ feet. 

“Soldiers! They have come to seek him! 
He is lost !” murmured the poor mother, but 
in so low a tone that the rash words were heard 
by none but myself—unless, indeed, Glittstein, 
who was handing some cordial to his master, 
had caught them. 

In a few moments all doubts were set at rest 
by the arrival of a commissary of police, ac- 
companied by several agents and a party of 
dragoons, to search the castle for the appre- 
hension of Emile Oginski, political offender, 
and deserter from the regiment of Astrakhan. 
Very particular orders to secure the person 
of this young man had arrived by telegraph 
from St. Petersburg, and no retreat ap- 

eared so likely to shelter him as his father’s 
1ouse. 

Two hours, two long and painful hours, were 
consumed in a minute search of the extensive 
mansion, which was rummaged from the garret 
and turret-chambers to the cellars. The servants 
were rigorously cross-examined, and the official 
in command entered into an artfully managed 
conversation with the count, whose easy dispo- 
sition was well known, insomuch that the au- 
thorities felt assured of being able to worm out 
the truth from him. But the count knew no- 
thing, and the astonishment with which he heard 
of his unfortunate son’s flight was too genuine 
to be mistaken by so practised an observer as 
the commissary. ‘The servants also, being wholly 
ignorant of their young lord’s return, could not 
possibly betray him, either by awkward zeal or 
venal perfidy; and the police were at last fain 
to believe that no person of the household had 
the slightest idea that the fugitive had even 
committed the offence of desertion. Fortunately 
the countess was asked no questions, nor was it 
thought worth while to examine myself, a 
foreigner newly arrived. The out-buildings 
underwent no scrutiny, for the agents were con- 
vinced, long before the mansion was explored, 
that no one had seen the runaway, and that 
without having been seen he could not be 
here. 

“ He never got out of the forest of Pylclovicz, 
where he was last seen by a charcoal-burner,” 
said the commissary in a testy manner, as he 
took his leave. “I told our lord the governor 
that mortal limbs could not have borne such a 
journey as that from the wood hither. And 
now, perhaps, some booby of a village headman 
will get the reward after all.” 

The police and troops went off in a crestfallen 
style, like foxes baffled in an inroad on a poultry- 
yard, and the servants, male and female, watched 
them as they rode down the avenue, and foliowed 
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their retiring forms with suppressed curses and 
jeering laughter. 

The conduct of Glittstein during this domi- 
ciliary visit had been very satisfactory. He was 
present when the commissary announced his 
errand, and when Emile’s escape was pro- 
claimed; and the look of surprise with which 
he received the news was evidently genuine. 
When the police were searching the house, 
his broad face wore an expression of concern 
and disgust ; he did not scowl or mutter maledic- 
tions, as the Poles did, but held himself aloof; 
and I thought I could read in his intelligent 
countenance not only sympathy for the distress 
of the family, but an honest man’s natural re- 
pugnance to tyranny. 

“What would they say to this in England, 
Herr Burton?” he asked, in a cautious tone, as 
I passed him. 

“ What indeed, Glittstein !” 

The troubles of the Oginski family were by no 
means at an end. Two days after the with- 
drawal of the baffled gendarmes, there arrived 
an imperative mandate, sent by telegraph to the 
governor of the province, and transmitted as 
rapidly as man and horse could bear it to the 
castle. Count Emmanuel was required imme- 
diately to present himself before the authorities 
at St. Petersburg, there to remain until he had 
satisfied the Czar of his innocence of any com- 
plicity in his son’s desertion. 

A painful dilemma now arose. Disobedience 
was not to be dreamed of, and the count at once 
‘ya to depart, but would have preferred to 

e accompanied on his dismal northern journey 
by his wife and his medical attendant. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the countess would have 
gone with her invalid husband without hesita- 
tion, but now—when her son lay, worn out 
and wounded, perhaps dying, on a mean bed 
in a neglected outhouse, it was impossible. 
It was equally out of the question that I, 
whose professional care was necessary to the 
sufferer’s recovery, should absent myself from 
Miklitz. - 

The count went alone. How it was managed 
in detail I do not bear in mind, but the countess 
feigned severe indisposition, and this afforded a 
plea for retaining the English doctor at Miklitz. 
The count was, as I have said before, the most 
trustful of men. He would not hear of my 
leaving the countess, and was considerate enough 
to leave Glittstein, his right hand man, whom 
he accounted a treasure of sense and fidelity, 
to help us, taking with him only his Polish 
valet. 

The 4 of so much hostility, tenderness, 
and pity, lay passive and prostrate, in a condition 
between life and death. We could only visit 
him by stealth, and it was with much difficulty 
that we could convey to his comfortless lair 
the supplies of which he stood in need. He 
was very, very ill. The gunshot wound in his 
arm gave me a good deal of anxiety, for the 
bone was badly shattered and exfoliated, and 
the wonder was that gangrene had not 
already ensued. But my chief fear was that 





the terrible exertions of that long journe 
through forests and over bleak steppes, with 
its attendant hunger and hardships, would 
prove too much for even a sound and youthful 
constitution. 

It was long before the patient could find 
strength for anything like a continuous narrative 
of his eseape and _ causes of his desertion. 
It was a tale not merely of privation and toil, 
and barbarous warfare on a rugged frontier, but 
of studied insults, unjust punishments, and a 
deliberate purpose to break the spirit and 
crush the heart of every one of these unfor- 
tunate exiles. He had fought and marched, 
had endured the hardest details of a hard life, 
with an unflinching and uncomplaining courage 
that; was due to his Polish pride, but he had 
been at last compelled to become “ dushtek,” or 
servant, to a Russian major. 

“He was a cruel coward, the most hated of 
all our tyrants,” said the young man, feebly ; 
“he taunted me, he spoke to me as if I were 
his dog; he mocked my country and my creed ; 
he made my tasks, and the bread I ate, as bitter 
and as odious as a petty despot could. One day 
he struck me across the face with his cane. 
Next moment he lay at my feet, calling for help, 
and I fled.” 

How he had formed the bold resolve to regain 
his home in West Poland, penniless and on foot; 
how he had journeyed, hiding in the woods by 
day, and travelling by night ; how the peasants 
had sometimes given him food and shelter, and 
at other times had turned out to hunt him down 
in hopes of reward; all this he told in simple and 
modest words. Also, how he had changed clothes 
with a Malorossian serf, who had given him an 
old caftan and cap in exchange for his uniform 
coat; and how, soon afterwards, the tidings 
of his escape having preceded him, he had 
been pursued by a troop of Cossacks, and 
had received his wound from one of their 
musket-balls, while in the act of scrambling 
up the steep bank of a river which he had 
swum, and which had baffled the horsemen. 
Finally, how, famished, cramped in every a 
and sinew, he had dragged himself with bleed- 
ing and crippled feet to the door of his father’s 
house, at which he had not dared to knock, 
and was watching the windows when his mother 
saw him. 

A gallant lad he was, slender and graceful of 
figure, rather active than strong, and with a 
handsome face enough, when once it began to 
lose the gaunt famine-stricken look which it 
wore at first. When the crisis of his illness 
was past, and his recovery became only a 
question of time, we contrived to remove him 
to a lodge in the forest, a mile or more from 
the castle, which was tenanted by a woodsman, 
whose wife had been his nurse. These good 

eople were wholly trustworthy, and would have 
oats torture or death, I believe, sooner than 
betray their young lord. They cared for him 
with the utmost affection; and Michael, the 
woodsman, actually relinquished his Sunday visit 
to the brandy-shop which a Jew kept in the 
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village, lest he should in his cups let slip any 
unwary allusion. 

The winter had now set in with much severity, 
but Count Emmanuel did not return from St. 
Petersburg. His letters were few, and cautiously 
worded, as if the writer knew that they would 
have to pass the ordeal of the Secret Scrutiny 
Bureau in the Russian post-office; but he spoke 
of occasional interviews with the ministers and 
the emperor, and of his hope that he might 
soon be able to quit the metropolis. Of his son 
he said little, and that little was cold and arti- 
ficially expressed ; not that the count was with- 
out paternal affection, but because of the strict 
supervision under which he, as the father of a 
« delinquent,” was placed. 

Emile could walk now, though not very 
vigorously, nor was it deemed wise for him to 
stir abroad. A proclamation had been largely 
circulated in the province, offering a reward of 
eight thousand roubles—four times the amount 
first proposed—for the capture of the deserter 
Oginski. So high a price would never have 
been set on him, of course, but that he was a 
man of rank, and heir to a fine estate, which 
could not legally be confiscated, unless he had 
been tried and convicted of desertion and mutiny. 
Emile, knouted and imprisoned in Siberia, wall 
lose his civil rights, and the state might inherit 
at Count Emmanuel’s decease; but Emile at 
liberty and across the borders, could not be so 
summarily disposed of. In such a case, the 
Czar could only condemn him as “contu- 
macious,” and the property would hereafter 
be sequestrated, instead of permanently con- 
fiscated. 

The proclamation was affixed to trees, posted 
up in markets, and made widely known, bat all 
in vain. Many of the greedier peasants and of 
the Jewish inhabitants were rumoured to have 
expressed a longing hope that such a prize 
might fall in their way ; but the labourers on the 
Oginski estate tore down every one of the de- 
tested placards within their reach, and the fierce 
Slachsiz, or peasant nobles of the province, made 
no secret of their intention to put to death any 
traitor who might betray young Oginski into 
Muscovite hands. Some such threat, ill written 
and ill spelt, but penned in stern earnest, was to 
be seen scrawled at the foot of every copy of 
the manifesto that yet adhered toa wall or tree. 

Yet I could not but agree with the countess, 
that the earliest opportunity of getting the 
young man safe over the frontier ought to be 
embraced. How to effect this escape was not so 
clear. Prussia was not far off, but the frontier 

uards were on the alert, and so were prowling 

etachments of Cossacks. Money, horses, and 
a disguise, had to be provided; and we dared 
not remove any horse from the castle lest the 
grooms should suspect the reason. 

Three months after Emile’s arrival, on a crisp 
frosty morning when the ice sparkled like flawed 
crystals on every pool and runlet of water, and 
the snow upon the dark pine-boughs gleamed 
doubly white and pure in the sunlight, I set 
off to walk to the lodge. No one in Poland 





ever dreams of walking for mere pleasure. To 
account for my being often afoot, I always 
carried a gun, and occasionally shot a few 
squirrels or hares. There was a good deal of 
snow on the ground, and my footsteps made so 
little noise, that two men, in close conversation 
beside an enormous pile of rudely hewn logs, 
did not observe my approach. 

“Six out of the eight thousand roubles are 
mine! Remember that! If I trap the bird, I 
do not choose to be cheated of my fair share of 
the roast, Isaac. The place is too good a 
one to lose gratis; besides, I shall have made 
Kalisch too hot to hold me.” 

It was Glittstein’s voice. I bent forward, 
and, cautiously peering round the corner of the 
wood pile, beheld the worthy major-domo in 
company with a red-bearded man in a Jewish 
dress, but whose flat Tartar countenance matched 
ill with his Hebrew robe. The latter drew out 
a folded paper, cast a quick glance to left and 
right, and handed the paper to Glittstein, say- 
ing, in a coaxing tone, in German: 

“There, there, excellent brother Glitistein— 
be pacified, I pray you. Here is a promise 
under the governor’s own hand and seal. Six 
thousand roubles, and promotion in the Warsaw 
police office. You are to be a commissary, and 
in the secret department, on the day when 
Emile Oginski is brought before the court- 
martial. Come, good friend, we mean fairly by 
you. Do you, on your part, be ready to point 
out the hiding-place of the young count. in an 
hour, our men will be here.” 

I think the wretch said more, but I had heard 
enough. I withdrew as silently as I had ap- 
proached, and hurried back to the house. In 
five minutes, the countess knew all. Glittstein’s 
treachery was clear, and it was also evident that 
by some means, perhaps by dogging his mistress, 
or myself, or both, in our frequent visits to the 
hut where the young man lay concealed, the false 
major-domo had discovered the lurking-place. 
There was little leisure for thought. In one 
short hour the soldiery would arrive, and the 
wood would be surrounded by armed men. The 
countess bore the cruel tidings bravely, nerving 
herself, for her son’s sake, to be calm and re- 
solute. 

“We might resist,” she said, with a bright 
but steady eye, glancing over the snow-encum- 
bered plains. ‘There are nine true Poles among 
the servants, and Michael, and the four mowers, 
and Karel the smith, and the tall sawyer and his 
son, with Demetrius at the farm, and all the 
quarrymen. Twenty-five good muskets, and a 
breastwork of trees such as the axe would pile 
up in half an hour, and Polish hearts behind it— 
ah, no! my good, kind husband. Flight is the 
only hope! Yet Emile is weak and ill yet-—and 
to fly alone——” 

“ Not alone. I will go with him,” I exclaimed; 
“he is not strong enough to endure alone, but 
with my help I think he may make shift. By 
striking through the woods, in four hours’ 
time we may touch Prussian ground. The 
horses 
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Here the countess interrupted in turn, hastily 
informing me that the men-servants were all 
gone to a wedding in the village, and that I 
could remove two strong horses from the stable 
without being observed. Even as she spoke, 
she unlocked a cabinet, and drew out a heavy 

urse of gold, which she had provided to aid 

imile’s escape, and which she put into my hands, 
with a thousand thanks and blessings, and fond 
messages to her son, mingled with entreaties 
that I would not lose an instant. I rushed 
down stairs, catching up a whip as I passed the 
hall, ran to the stable, and hastily saddled two 
horses ; the black which I usually rode, and a 
fiery chesnut of great fleetness and power. My 
fingers trembled so much that I could hardly 
adjust the bridles. As I buckled the last strap, 
the open door was filled by a dark figure—Glitt- 
stein! I had just turned the chesnut in his 
stall, and the eyes of the major-domo met mine, 
and each of us read in the other’s glance that 
his secret was known. 

An evil look came over Glittstein’s face, and 
he strode forward and snatched the bridle rudely 
from my hand, saying : 

“Nein, nein, Herr Englander; your pretty 
little pleasure-trip is spoiled.” 

I have never clearly remembered how I did 
it; but ina moment the spy lay.grovelling on 
the floor, with my foot on his breast. Glittstein 
was a cowardly creature, and begged for mercy 
in abject language. He offered no resistance 


when I bound his hands tightly with an old|’ 


pith, tied him to one of the wooden pillars, and 
ade him stir or speak at his peril. I then led 
out the horses, closed the door, and mounted. 
As I did so, my horse laid back his ears, snorted, 
and pawed the earth, and the fiery chesnut 
neighed long and shrill. To my dismay, the 
neigh was answered by other horses afar off, and 
then came a long wailing note of the Cossack 
trumpet. The Czar’s bloodhounds were before 
the hour named for the rendezvous. I darted 
into the wood, the led horse rearing and 

lunging, and giving me some trouble. Looking 

ack, I saw a flash of steel between the trees 
of the avenue, and I heard Glittstein, who had 
‘ser ome caught the sound of the trumpet-call, 

awling in the stable, and roaring in German 
and Russian for help. 

Emile, when I arrived at the lodge, was not 
much surprised by the sudden summons to fly. 
He came to the door, accompanied by Michael 
and his wife, both uttering exclamations of 
alarm, while the children set up a wail of 
terror. 

“T have been expecting this for many a day 
and night, doctor,” said he, smiling. “I hope 
to escape, if only for my poor mother’s sake, 
but in no case shall they take me alive. Give 
me the pistols, Michael; I loaded them yes- 
terday. Farewell, Nurse Katrina! farewell, 
Michael! and you, good doctor—you go with 
me, you say? My mother ought not to have 
asked so dangerous a service from you, Burton. 
Those Cossacks are wolves when they scent 
blood and plunder.” 





I assured him that my mind was made up. I 
had promised, and even had I not promised, 
I would not have abandoned him in his weak 
state. He wrung my hand, and mounted 
without further parley. Away we went along 
the ride, the frozen snow cranching beneath 
our feet, and the dry branches cracking. 
Quick as we were, we had scarcely emerged 
from the forest into a region of morass and 
scrubby brushwood, beyond which gleamed, 
iron grey, the frozen lake of Vartha, when a 
long-drawn whoop rang through the frosty air, 
and was followed by two or three twanging 
notes of the trumpet, quick imperious calls 
for stragglers to closeup. Then, looking back, 
we saw the whole troop of wild riders, some 
sixty strong, come dashing over the heath 
towards us, their lance-heads and gun-barrels 
glittering in the rays of the wintry sun. We 
doubled our speed. 

“ Steady, Burton, steady!” exclaimed young 
Oginski. ‘A stumble may cost us our lives. 
Beware of that green bit of ground where the 
snow has thawed away; it is a bog that would 
swallow a squadron, horse and man; keep to the 
right. We must push for the causeway that 
spans the morass, or we shall get to a creek 
of the Vartha that cannot be crossed. The 
ice would bear us, but the banks are rotten 
and unsafe. A tight rein, and a keen eye 
for deep drifts, and we shall sleep in Prussia 
yet.” : 
Emile had ridden with his greyhounds or his 
gun over most of the country around, and his 
knowledge of its localities did us infinite service. 
At times he seemed at fault, but his memory 
would soon revive, and he would recollect every 
knoll and dyke of that difficult district. But fast 
as we went, we could not shake off the pursuers. 
It was impossible to help noticing, with a sort 
of unwilling admiration, how warily and well 
those wild horsemen made their way through the 
broken ground, scenting danger with an instinct 
that never erred. Their long habit of ranging 
savage plains made them fully a match for 
Emile’s experience. 

At Emile himself I looked with some anxiety. 
I knew that he was weak, much weaker than 
he would allow, that his left arm was stiff and 
painful, and that he had lately shown symptoms 
like those of incipient consumption. He was 
pale, with a hectic spot on each cheek, and his 
breath came short and with effort; but his eye 
was bright and fearless, and he sat the fiery 
chesnut like one bred to the saddle. 

On we went, over rough and smooth, now 
floundering through a snow-bank, now dashing 
through such a collection of peat-bogs, moss- 
grown stones, and the tough, gnarled roots of 
furze and broom, as I should have been sorry 
to have traversed in cold blood; and ever 
instant a stumble, which no care could avoid, all 
but brought the horses to their knees. We 
reached the causeway; a straight road, em- 
banked with rough stones, and built of 
pine-logs and birchen fagots, with earth and 
pebbles rammed into the interstices—a work 
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that dated from the reign of John Casimir. 
It was old and out of repair, rotten in many 
parts, and full of dangerous holes partly con- 
cealed by the snow, but it was a welcome ex- 
change for the broken surface of the moor, and 
we sped on. 

“You see that hill, doctor, due west, and 
beyond the pine-wood, with a white cottage on 
it, and some trees, and a flagstaff? That is 
Prussian ground !” 

I did see the low swell of sandy earth, rather 
a mound than a hill, and yet visible for many 
miles over the monotonous flat landscape. But, 
between us and it was a dark stretch of forest, 
beyond which gleamed something bright — 
water! There was a river to ford, then, and 
a wood to struggle through, but the distance 
was not great. Emile spoke again, after a 
glance to the rear. 

** How those Cossack fellows are closing up! 
How their ponies go! Steady! they have got 
the range.” 

A shot came whizzing past us as Oginski 
spoke, and I started as I heard the peculiar 
hiss of the ball, blending with the loud and 
threatening hurrah of the pursuers. 1 looked 
round. They had gained on us, and were 
fearfully near. Two more muskets were fired, 
and then we plunged into the pine-wood, and 
galloped up a narrow path that seemed to lead 
towards the river. There was not room for us 
to advance abreast, so we hurried on in single 
file, stooping our heads to avoid the branches 
that stretched across as if to bar our way, and 
half blinded by the snow that we shook down 
upon ourselves from bough and sapling. Behind 
us were the Cossacks, yelling like on closing 
on the prey, and firing random shots, in hopes, 
no doubt, of crippling our horses. We pulled 
up, — and torn by bramble and branch, on 
the bank of the river. It was not frozen. It 
rolled on, deep and dark, but behind us were 
the howls of the Russian troopers, and we could 
not hesitate to plunge in. 

“Head him for the spit of land yonder, 
doctor; the bank is too steep to——Ah! the 
game is up!” 

A bullet from the bank mortally wounded 
his gallant horse. The poor creature reared 
and floundered, made an effort to swim on, 
and then rolled over and sank, snorting, be- 
neath the cold water, which was crimsoned 
with his blood. The soldiers set up a shout 
of exultation. By great good fortune I had 
contrived to catch Emile by the collar as he 
sank, and to drag him free of the dying horse. 
~ It was an awful moment, for the current was 
strong, my horse was spent and frightened, 
and made feeble way against it, and I, en- 
cumbered as I was, could hardly keep my seat. 
The Cossacks set up another shout, and, while 
some plunged into the stream, others renewed 
their fire. 

“Save yourself, Burton; never mind me,” 
gasped the young Pole, still up to his neck in 
water ; “save yourself, for they will give no 
quarter !? 











But I retained my grasp, and in an instant 
more, to my great joy, the exhausted horse 
touched the ground, and I urged him by voice 
and heel up the slope, half dragging, half sup- 
porting, my young patient, whose strength was 
gone. The Prussian custom-house guard came 
hurrying out of their huts, and their German 
phlegm was surprised into something like ex- 
citement, for they gave us a faint cheer as we 
reached the striped flagstaff, and were safe from 
our enemies. 

“Your passports, Mein Herren? Then you 
are prisoners in the name of his Majesty of 
Prussia,” said the sergeant who commanded the 
post, swelling with official pomposity. For a 
minute or two I began to fear that our dearly 
bought liberty was about to be rudely cut short. 
Emile, however, knew better than I did with 
whom he had to deal, and, by a judicious invest- 
ment of part of the gold with which the 
countess had supplied me, succeeded in en- 
listing in our behalf the sympathies of the 
Prussian guard, who, after all, had little love 
for their Russian neighbours. Accordingly, 
when, an hour later, the Cossacks crossed the 
river, and an officer of Russian police came up 
to demand, in the Czar’s name, the extradition 
of the deserter, Emile Oginski, the sergeant 
demurred and, diplomatised, asked for impos- 
sible proofs, talked of writing for instructions 
to head-quarters, and finally refused to give 
up the fugitives until his “high -and-well- 
born Herr Captain Inspector” should decide 
the point. 

Two hours later, we were suffered to hire a 
peasant’s cart, and to depart for Posen under the 
nominal custody of a douanier, who left us in 
the nearest village, wishing us a good journey 
in return for a brace of golden Fredericks which 
were slipped into his hand. With some little 
difficulty, which tact and bribery smoothed 
away, we managed to traverse Prussia, and at 
Hamburg we embarked for England. I have 
not much more to tell, except that my young 
companion’s state of health became such as to 
induce his physician to order him to the south 
of Europe, and that at Lisbon he was joined by 
the Count and Countess Oginski, as soon as the 
emperor would give permission to the former 
to reside out of Russia. This was at length 
obtained, partly, I believe, in consequence of an 
unvarnished account of the circumstances of 
Emile’s desertion coming to the Czar’s ears. At 
any rate, after a year’s time, it was intimated 
that Count Emmanuel might please himself as 
to his residence. 

The parents of Emile were only too deeply 
grateful to the English doctor for the service he 
had rendered to their son. As I declined a consi- 
derable annuity which the count pressed on my 
acceptance, the countess proposed that I should 
reside at Miklitz, as manager of the estate and 
all its wealth of salt mines, with full powers and 
a liberal salary. This offer I gladly closed with, 
and I am happy to say that the value of the 
property has steadily augmented under my 
care: while Alice, whom this sudden acces- 
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sion of competence enabled me to claim as 
my wife, has long been reconciled to her home 
in Poland. 





KENSAL GREEN. 


Iw a novel by M. Paul de Kock, it is stated 
that the principal promenades of the English 
people take place in cemeteries, which are con- 
genial places of resort to a nation suffering from 
the spleen. So far as I, an unit in the nation, 
am concerned, the French author’s assertion is to 
some extent correct. I do not exactly know 
what the spleen is, and consequently I may be 
suffering from it unconsciously; but, whatever 
may be the motive power, I have a taste for 
wandering in churchyards, and looking at those 
houses which the gravemaker builds, and which 
“last till doomsday.” Both in Germany and in 
England, there is a certain due sense of solemnity 
about the churchyard; walking in them, one 
feels with the man of Uz, that “there the wicked 
cease from troubling, and there the weary be at 
rest. There the prisoners rest together; they 
hear not the voice of the oppressor. The small 
and great are there, and the servant is free from 
his master.” They are essentially places for 
meditation and reflection, and as an antidote 
against an overweening sense of worldliness, I 
would back an afternoon spent in one of certain 
churchyards which I know—say, haphazard, Hen- 
don, Stoke-Pogis, Stratford-on-Avon—against 
most of the trenchant homilies I have listened 
to. As old Thoresby the antiquarian says, 
“One serious walk over a churchyard might 
make a man mortified to the world to consider 
how many he treads upon who once lived in 
fashion and repute, but are now quite forgot. 
Imagine you saw your bones tumbled out of 
your graves as they are like shortly to be, and 
men handling your skulls, and inquiring, ‘ Whose 
is this? Tell me of what account will the world 
be then ?” 

Of the English Cemetery, however, I knew 
nothing, until, on a blazing July afternoon, I set 
out for Kensal Green. 

Just as a town has its suburbs, an army its 
pioneers, and a village its outskirts, so the great 
cemetery of Kensal Green (dedicated appropri- 
ately enough to All Souls) makes its vicinity 
felt some time before it is actually in sight. 
Once past the turnpike on the road, though yet 
a nek half-mile from the nearest entrance, you 
are struck with certain signs and tokens which 
speak significantly of the region. The building 
to the right, just by the turn in the road, is an 
establishment for the sale of tombstones, and 
that monotonous grinding sound, which so grates 
on the ear, is occasioned by the polishing or the 
smoothing of the surface of a huge slabdestined to 
be sacred to the memory of some person unknown, 
who is not impossibly at this moment alive and 
well. As you trudge along, and before you have 
done speculating how often the muddy canal to 
your left has been compared to the Styx, and 
whether a certain yard or field, also on the left, 





has been made a receptacle for carts and wag- 
ms which have departed this life, a 
ecause of its locality, and, if not, why so many 
broken-up vehicles are there congregated, you 
come to more tombstone establishments. Sta- 
tuary and masonare inscribed after the dealers’ 
names on the me but this is a mere euphu- 
istic fencing with the subject. The only sta- 
tuary sold is for the graveyard; the only 
masonry dealt in, is for the crypt or mausoleum. 
Past the snug-looking Plough Inn, at the old- 
fashioned entrance to which stands an empty 
hearse, and at the windows whereof several pro- 
fessional gentiemen, arrayed in solemn black, are 
indulging in bibulous refreshment ; past an ela- 
borate monument on which mortuary emblems 
are crowded in great profusion—an hour-glass 
surmounting two dead lions, and a couple of 
weeping females goers an affecting tablet, 
whereon a trade advertisement is inscribed ; 
ast several shops where even the pictorial 
estas assumes a mournful character, the 
nearest approach to humour being a “ ladder of 
matrimony,” which commences with “ hope,” and 
ends in “ despair,” such end being typified by the 
cheerful emblem of a foundering alt ; past the 
shop window full of white and yellow immor- 
telles, which look like so many wedding-rings 
from the fingers of departed Brobdingnagians ; 
and, duly armed with a courteous letter from the 
secretary of the company, I present myself 
through the arched entrance to the cemetery. 
Having conferred with the pleasant-looking 
rubicund gatekeeper, an — cheerful philo- 
sopher, who supplies me with an Illustrated Guide 
to Kensal Green Cemetery, and requests me to 
wait until the clerk is disengaged, I stroll into 
the garden and sit down. A Frenchman, with wife 
and family, are chattering on the adjoining seat, 
eating bon-bons, and gazing round the cemetery 
with a critical air,as comparing it with cemeteries 
of their own land. It is some time before I see 
any other visitors, and it may be worth stating 
that during the whole time I was in the cemetery 
(some hours), I met with only one person in 
mourning: a widow, whose scarlet petticoat I 
may be excused for mentioning, contrasted 
gracefully with her looped-up black dress, making 
a tasteful setting to a remarkably neat pair of 
feet. Three or four damsels from the neighbour- 
hood, a tender couple apparently on the first 
round of the ladder of matrimony aforesaid, a 
couple of carriages with provincial occupants, 
aud one or two people who were selecting 
ground, were, besides the gardeners and ser- 
vants employed by the company, my only fellow 
explorers on the day I devoted to the city of the 
dead. “The clerk” was not, as I had hastily 
concluded, a clerk of the works, a sort of over- 
seer who looked after the persons employed, 
and kept the books of the company, but the 
service ecclesiastical official who reads the re- 
sponses, and says Amen after the clergyman. 
His engagement was of course a funeral, or, 
as he termed it, when politely apologising 
for having kept me waiting, “an interment.” 
Both these words mean the same thing, of course, 
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but as I have remarked that undertakers invari- 
ably use the latter, I have long inferred that its 
enunciation is, in some inexplicable way, con- 
sidered to be more palatable to survivors. Be 
this as it may, an interment had detained the 
clerk, whose name I have not the pleasure of 
knowing, but whom I mentally christened Mr. 
Dawe. He was a little man, dressed in black, 
with the conventional white tie, and his daily 
occupation had left its trace both upon his bear- 
ing and his voice. The one was sympathetic, 
and the other soft, and his general demeanour 
was that of sparing your feelings. Both com- 
municative and intelligent, he never wearied, 
either of ministering to my inquisitiveness, or 
accompanying me on my rounds, but he was 
consistent throughout, and furnished me with 
statistics in a manner which impressively said 
all flesh is grass. The conservatory to the right, 
Mr. Dawe informs me, has only been in existence 
this year, and was started by the cemetery com- 
pany, to supply an increasing demand for flowers 
on graves : a demand which the adjacent nursery 

an were not always able to meet. Would 

like to see the inside of it ? 

Not greatly different from other buildings of 
the same character: flowers, blooming in their 
several pots, and the usual paraphernalia of a 

eenhouse lying about. Each of these plants 
is destined to be transferred to a grave, but as 
the end for which they are tended and nurtured 
is their only speciality, we leave the greenhouse, 
and proceed up the centre road. Those wooden 
“sleepers” reared against the wall are of seasoned 
wood, and are used during the formation of earth- 
works and in building brick graves. On our 
way to the chapel, disturbed neither by the 
constant whizzing past of trains on the divers 
lines adjacent, nor by the incessant “ Crack, 
crack” from the riflemen at practice on Worm- 
wood Scrubs, Mr. Dawe informs me that the 
cemetery is vested in a joint-stock company of 
proprietors, that it has been in existence more 
than thirty years, and that from fifty to sixty 
thousand persons are interred herein. This he 
considers a low estimate, as there are some 
eighteen thousand graves, and an average of 
three or four bodies in each. How many burials 
does he consider the rule per week? Perhaps 
seven a day in summer, and eight in winter ; 
he has known as many as twelve in one winter’s 
day, but that was exceptional. No, this ceme- 
tery never inters on Sundays. It used to do so 
formerly, but has given up the practice for 
years ; the Roman Eatholic one adjoining it to 
the west does, and also, he believes, the one 
at Willesden; and if I should ever attend the 
chapel of Lock Hospital, and hear of, or see, 
irreverent burial processions passing on the 
road, perhaps I will remember that they are 
not coming here, but to one of the two grounds 
adjacent. 

hat is the size of the cemetery? ‘Well, be- 
tween seventy and eighty acres. Forty-seven 
acres are at present in actual use, but thirty ad- 
ditional acres have been recently consecrated, the 
party wall having just been taken down; and 





workmen are now employed in making roads and 
laying out the ground. A portion of the original 
forty-seven acres is unconsecrated, and appro- 
priated to dissenters. This portion has its 
separate chapel and catacombs ; and a dissenting 
minister, provided by the company, attends the 
funerals therein. Any other minister preferred 
by the friends of the deceased is permitted to 
officiate, and, if desired, the body may be con- 
signed to earth without any ceremony. Perhaps 
I have read in the papers of the Indian prin- 
cess brought here the other day, and whose 
remains some of her Sikh servants wished to 
have burnt? Well, this was a case in point. 
The coffin was placed in the dissenters’ ca- 
tacomb, and, though a speech was delivered 
which Mr. Dawe, though not speaking the Sikh 
tongue, believes to have been on the virtues of 
the deceased, the burial is described in the com- 
pany’s registry book bythe words “‘no ceremony.” 
t was a large funeral with many carriages. No, 
not the largest he had seen, perhaps one of them; 
but then he had only been here a few months, 
and it is in place of the superintendent, who is 
away, that he is acting as my guide. The most 
numerously-attended interment coming under 
his own observation, was that of the secretary 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association; and 
the next that of Sir Cresswell Cresswell, who 
lies under the plain slab before us. There has 
not been time to procure a monument, explains 
Mr. Dawe, but you will be interested to learn, 
sir, that the poor gentleman came up here and 
selected that bit of ground for himself, not ten 
days before he met with the accident from the 
effects of which he died. What constitutes a 
dissenter in the eyes of the company? Well, 
nobody can be buried in consecrated ground 
unless the “committal service” is read by a 
clergyman of the Church of England. That 
is the only stipulation, and other rites may be, 
and sometimes are, previously performed else- 
where. The company has nothing to do with 
that: only, if the church service be objected to, 
the burial must be in the dissenters’ or uncon- 
secrated portion of the cemetery. Are there 
any quaint out-of-the-way epitaphs or inscrip- 
tions on any of the tombs? No, Mr. Dawe 
does not know of one. You see nothing can be 
inscribed upon any tomb until it has been sub- 
mitted to, and approved by, a sub-committee of 
the directors, which meets every month ; and any 
ludicrous or unseemly proposition would be at 
once refused. Does he know of many instances 
in which it has been fruitlessly attempted to put 
up questionable inscriptions? Of none, and he 
believes that an out-of-the-way country church- 
yard might be found which contains more of 
these curiosities of bad taste than have ever been 
even “tried on” since the formation of the 
cemetery. This, Mr. Dawe attributes to the 
spread of education, and to the cemetery being 
devoted principally to the well-to-do classes. 
Nothing would have tempted me to shake a 
standard of taste shared in by so many people 
besides this worthy clerk; so, agreeing that the 
possession of money invariably elevates the 
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mind and purifies the heart, I asked in all 
reverence, which was considered the most costly 
tomb in the grounds? I was taken to a sort of 
temple in grey marble, the peculiarity of which 
is, as I was begged to observe, that on entry 
you go up a step instead of down one, and 
the graceful shape and the polished sides of 
which are decidedly handsome and a little 
heathenish. 

This, I was told, cost some three thousand 
pounds, and I uncovered my head accordingly. 
The one nearly opposite, not yet finished, would 
come to about two thousand pounds; while the 
foundations just laid down were for a vault to 
hold twelve people, and to cost more than a 
thousand pounds. What is the bricked pit in 
ihe centre for—the coffins? Ohdearno! A 
grating would be placed over that, and would 
form the flooring of the vault, while the coffins 
would be ranged round the walls at the sides. 
Did I observe the thickness of the masonry ? 
Well, this pit was designed to receive the ashes 
of the people interred, if—say a thousand years 
hence—these walls should crumble and decay. 
It was being built by a gentleman for himself 
and family, who, when in town, takes the deepest 
interest in the work, coming here every day to 
see how the building progresses. No time to 
meditate upon the strangeness of this idiosyn- 
crasy, for we have arrived at the chapel, and 
Mr. Dawe bands me over to another official, 
while he transacts some business with a fat and 
jolly-looking couple who “ want to look at a bit 
of ground.” Again, as when in the conserva- 
tory, a singular feeling arises as to the speciality 
of the building. As in every other instance, 
flowers are associated with joy and life, so in 
every other sacred edifice, bridals and christen- 
ings, with their attendant prayers, and hopes 
and fears, are as germane as the last rites to the 
dead. But there is no altar here wherefrom to 
pronounce the marriage blessing, no font round 
which parents and friends have clustered, and 
the double row of seats at each side have been 
used by mourners, professed or real, but by 
mourners only. It needs no guide to explain 
the use of the black trestles in the centre of the 
building. Some thousands of coffins have pro- 
bably rested on them, though they are only 
used for the burials in the grounds. For the 
coffins deposited in the catacombs below, these 
trestles are not required. They are placed on 
a hydraulic press, and lowered through the 
floor by machinery, as the clergyman reads the 
service. 

We go down by a stone staircase, and I 
am speedily in the centre of a wide avenue, 
out of which branch other avenues; and on 
stone shelves on each side of these, rest coffins. 
This is Catacomb B. Catacomb A is away from 
the chapel, and has long been filled. This pre- 
sent catacomb has room for five thousand bodies, 
and my companion (who has been custodian of 
the vaults for the last thirty years) considers it 
about half full. I am therefore in a village 
below ground, of some two thousand five hundred 
dead inhabitants, and I can (not without re- 





proaching myself for the incongruity) compare 
it to nothing but a huge wine-cellar. The 
empty vaults are precisely like large bins, and 
were it not for the constant gleams of daylight 
from the numerous ventilating shafts, my guide 
with his candle would seem to be one of those 
astute cellarmen who invariably appear to return 
from the darkest corners with a choicer and a 
choicer wine. The never altogether absent day- 
light destroys this illusion, and I proceed to 
examine the coffins around me. They are, as a 
rule, each in a separate compartment, some 
walled up with stone, others having an iron gate 
and lock and key, others with small windows in 
the stone; others, again, are on a sort of public 
shelf on the top. The private vaults are fitted up, 
some with iron bars for the coffins to rest on, 
others with open shelves, so that their entire 
length can be seen. The price of a whole vault, 
holding twenty coffins, is, I learn, one hundred 
and ninety-nine pounds ; of one private compart- 
ment, fourteen pounds ; the cost of interment in 
a public vault is four guineas ; each of these sums 
being exclusive of burial fees, and an increased 
rate of charges being demanded when the coffin 
is of extra size. Rather oppressed with the 
grim regularity with which every one of these 
arrangements is systematised, I am not sorry 
to ascend the stairs, and ask my companion 
how he would find a particular coffin buried 
say twenty years before. By its number—and 
he shows me a little book wherein all these 
matters are methodically set down, and in 
which, in case of burials out of doors, under 
the head of “remarks”—lI find the locality of 
each grave thus described: “Fifteen feet west 
of Tompkins ;” or, “ three feet south of Jones,” 
as the case may be. “We have so many of the 
same name,” exclaims the catacomb keeper, 
“that we should never find them unless the 
whole place were planned out into squares and 
numbers.” Here Mr. Dawe joins us, and I ask 
to be taken to the-dissenters’ catacomb, that I 
may see for myself the last resting-place of the 
poor woman whose ashes have been squabbled 
over, and written on by Sikh and Christian. On 
the way, I inquire how many men are employed 
at the cemetery? Mr. Dawe has difficulty in 
saying, as so many labourers are occasionally 
employed. Night watchman? Oh yes, there 
is a night watchman, who is armed with a 
gun, which he fires every night at ten. He 
is accompanied by a faithful dog, and patrols 
the cemetery the whole of the night. No, he 
has no particular beat. Formerly, he had to 
be at the entrance to each catacomb (they are 
situated at the two extremities of the grounds) 
at stated hours during the night, and “tell- 
tales” were provided, to test his punctuality, 
but these have not been used for many years. 
The directors having perfect confidence in their 
servant, think it better that he should be left 
free, than by compelling him to be at one place 
at a aeallatee time, enable possible depredators 
to make their calculations accordingly. 

No, he is not aware of any attempt ever having 
been made to rob the cemetery. Itis thoroughly 
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known that an armed man patrols throughout 
the night, and it is not known where he is 
likely to be. The lead on the roof of the 
catacombs and chapels is of many hundred 
pounds value, and the marble of many of the 
statues and tombs is very costly; but these 
things are heavy to move, and Mr. Dawe 
thinks the existing arrangements a sufficient 

rotection against robbery. When the wall was 

ing taken down, and the recently consecrated 
thirty acres added, two extra men were employed 
as sentries to guard that point, but it is no 
longer a weak one, and the original watchman 
is once more held to be sufficient. There are 
two gatekeepers, several gardeners, a messen- 
ger, who takes a duplicate “sexton’s book” 
and other papers to the London office every 
day, and others. Two of the gardeners and 
this messenger are sworn constables, and on 
Sundays assume a policeman’s dress and keep 
order among the visitors. The graves are not 
dug by servants of the company, but by con- 
tract with one of the tombstone-makers, whose 
house I passed outside. This end of the centre 
walk is not occupied near the gravel, because it 
is only let on the condition of the lessee spending 
not less than from two to three hundred pounds 
on a monument, and such people have hitherto 

referred to be at the end nearest the chapel. 

he “monumental chambers” above the cata- 
combs, are devoted to tablets containing the 
names and descriptions of many of the people 
buried below. Yes, there is an extra charge of 
a guinea a foot for all space thus occupied. 
(As we walk their length, I discern more than 
one piece of mortuary work having a cramped 
look, as if the statuary had been restricted in 
his scope. Again I had to reproach myself for 
an incongruous simile, but the “ guinea a foot” 
and the closely covered walls reminded me 
strangely of advertisement charges, and of the 
bill-stickers’ hoardings which deface our streets.) 
I stoop to look for the inscription on an elaborate 
piece of sculpture, occupying a prominent 
position at one end of the chamber, and am 
told it is not put there in memory of any one. 
“Ordered by a lady, sir, to commemorate the 
death of a male relative, but she died before it 
was finished, and her heirs declining to take it, 
it was thrown on the sculptor’s hands, and as 
he happened to be one of our directors, he had 
it brought here” (perhaps as a not unlikely 
place to attract a purchaser), “and now /e’s 
dead, so here it’s likely to remain.” On admir- 
ing the foliage in the grounds, I am told that 
all trees are, from their rain droppings, injurious 
to tombs, and that the weeping willow is the 
most detrimental of all; but for this, there would 
be many more planted; but notwithstanding 
this drawback, many peopie like the vicinity 





of the last-named tree. What is that little 
bed of fine soil, destitute of shrub or plant, 
and decked out with empty cups and saucers, 
irrelevant and misplaced? A grave. The 
cups are for choice flowers, the bed is for rare 
plants, but the heirs of its occupier are abroad, 
so it remains bald and shabby-looking, with- 
out even its natural covering of turf. Such 
cases are not uncommon, says Mr. Dawe; all 
melancholy enthusiasm at the funeral; flowers 
ordered aud the company engaged to keep them 
in order, at the sagudion charge of a guinea a 
year. Two years generally find enthusiasm 
cooled down, and the guinea discontinued. For 
ten guineas the company undertake to keep up 
the flowers for ever ; and Lagree with Mr. Dawe, 
that, the weakness of human nature considered, 
this is the best plan. The price for merely 
turfing is half-a-crown a year, or four guineas 
in gee : the contract for flowers being only 
ten times the annual subscription, that for turf 
more than thirty times. This, however, is ex- 
plained by the fact that flowers add to the 
general beauty of the cemetery, and that it 
is the interest of the directors, even at a 
slight pecuniary sacrifice, to encourage their 
growth. 

But here are the dissenters’ chapel and cata- 
combs. Both somewhat dingier and smaller 
than the other, but managed on a precisely 
similar plan. And down here, in a coffin 
covered with white velvet, and studded with brass 
nails, rests the Indian dancing-woman, whose 
strong will and bitter emnity toward England 
caused Lord Dalhousie to say of her, when in 
exile, that she was the only person our govern- 
ment need fear. I place my hand on the coffin, 
and holding the oni obliquely see a large gilt 
plate, whereon her name and titles are engraved. 
And now, a hasty visit to the office of the 
company at the gateway; a glance through the 
registry book; another at the sexton’s books— 
thirty-five fat volumes, with the particulars of 
every burial since the establishment of the 
company; another at the huge brass-bound 
heap, whereon the entire burial-ground is to 
be found in sectional divisions, each name 
ae written in; and I say good-by to Mr. 

awe. 
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